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—EXHIBITIONS AT_THE GARDEN. — The Third 
ting will take place on SATURDAY, the 13th of JULY ; on 
race the Duke of Devonshire, “ Presi- 
dent of the Society, bas ki ndly directed the doors of his Gar- 
dens and Pleasure Grounds to be opened for the reception of all 

" = shall have been admitted into the Society's Garden 


ee SOCIETY or LONDON. | 
jee! 


which occasion His G 


ticket 
th ‘Regent-street. 


MHE ROYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY, 
Under the Patronage of 
Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
Her Majesty the QUE&EN DOWA AGER, 
Her Ro: at Hizhness the Duchess of KENT. 
Her ee ighness the Duchess of G ree ESTER, 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of CAMBRIDGE, 
His Royal Highness eect Vg aa of SARE COBURG and 


His Royal Highness the hae of CAMBRIDGE, K.G. 
Is incorporated by Koyal (barter, torthe promotion of Botany 
jn all its branches. and for the formation of extensive Botanical 
and _— Gardens within the immediate vicinity of the 
jetropo 
The Socie' iety's Last EXRIBITION of Pt. -ANTS and FLOWERS 
dur ing this on, 
take eee § in the Gain NS of the Society, REGENT'S- 
Will take Piece ARK, on TUESDAY, tuly 2, 
Ao Exhibition a Microscopes, to illustrate the Structure of 
Plants, is also introduced. 
Tickets can be had only by orders from Fellows. Price. before 
om ve) eaeition, 5s. each; and, on the Day of Exhibition, 


1s. fd. 
“orFic eS ‘for the SALE of TICKETS, at the Botanic Gardens, 
Regent's Park, and next week, at 23, Regent-street. 
fellows and Members are admitted without Tickets upon 
ing their narhes in the Gatekeeper's book. 
5 uld the weather prove wet a new gate connected with the 
Tents, will be opened to admit the company to view the plants 
without being exposed to the rain. 
J. D.C. SOWERBY, Secretary. 


*,* The Fellows and er. are informed, that on Tuesday 
the 25th inst., a Military Band will attend in the Gardens, upon 
which occasion Visitors can only gain admission through the 
introduction of Fellows. 


GERMAN UNIVERSITY MAN, of suffi- 
cient experience ¢ the Instruction of English Pupils, 
OFFERS HIS SERVICES to those Parents who wish to give to 
their children the iuainans of a German liberal education. 
Letters to Mr. O. R. E., No, 14. University-street, London. 


RAWING LESSONS.—A Youne Lay» 

o has some years heen studying professionally. 

Miahesto TV & t °ESSONS yoy in FIGURE or LANDSCAPE 

i, PENCIL or CHALK, or WATER-COLOUR 

PAINTING, either at home or a the houses of her pupils, She 

can oe satisfactory references from Artists of eminence. 

Terms, 2s. 6d. a lesson.—Address, by letter, to Mr. Egan, Sta- 
tioner, No. 2a, Grove-terrace, Queen's Road, Bayswater. 

















_DUCATION.—Horwrt. House, STAMFORD | 


Mippursex, — At this Establish ent YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN are EDUCATED on plans founded on the prio- 
frente so snecessfally practised by PESTALOZZI and DE PEL 

RG. The most assiduous aan is bestowed on the 
care of the feelings, the developement of the mental faculties, 
and the general improvement of the health and physical capa- 
bilities. Knowledge is presented in its simplest form, and every 


ORD NELSON. — Mr. C Coxsury, the Pub- 

lisher of ‘ THE DESPATCHES and LETTERS of LORD 
NELSON,’ (the first volume of which will shortly appear.) par- 
ticularly wishes to communicate. without delay, with the pre- 
sent possessor of the Letters and other Documents used by the 
late br Clarke and Mr. M Arthur for their * Life of Nelson’ in 
1809.—13, Great Marlborough-street, June 22, 1844. 


O AUTHORS, TRANSLATORS, &c.—A 


Gentleman, for some time accustomed to transcribe and 

repare MSS. for the press, aud also to take verbatim short- 
Goa notes from dictation (the accuracy of the copy of which 
may be fully relied on), is desirous of further employment of 
the above description. Terms moderate. References will 
furnished as to oni. and respectability. Address F. A., 4, 
Great College-street, Westminster. 


OLLECTION of MINERALS and GEOLO- 
ances, SPERCIMENS.—A small Mahogany Cabinet of 24 
drawers, with folding doors, containing a collection of TWO 
THO USAND small specimens of MINERALS, jas. and 
ROCKS. Amongst them are twelve crystals of the Diamond, 
several of Gold, and numerous other specimens of great beauty 
and interest, arranged by J. TENNANT, Mineralozist to Her 
Majesty, 149. Strand, London. Price 50/. 'J. . arranges Collec. 
tions from Two to reg Hundred Guineas each, for the study of 
Geology, Mineralogy, &c,; he also gives Private Instruction in 
the above branches of pa ience at 149, Strand. 


RCHITECTURAL DECORATION. — Mr. 

J. CHASE having devoted much study to the Architec- 

ture and Decoration of the times of Henry VII., Francis L, 

Elizabeth, &c., down to that of Louis XIV., respectfully an- 

nounces he is prepared toexecute all works he may be honoured 

with, —_ strict fidelity to the period proposed to be illustrated. 

Mr. Chase begs further to add, that in the higher ey yo 

of are whether in Fresco. Oil, or ad Colour, he has been 

enabled to secure the co-operation of British Artists of eminence. 
—62, Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzroy square. 


LITHOGRAPHIC PRESSES, STONES, ETC, 


T° BE DISPOSED OF, Three excellent 


Second-hand PRESSES, measuring respectively 194, 22. 

and_ 294 inches, width of bed. ‘The Stones are of very first-rate 

uality, and of various sizes, from fcap. 4to. to demy folio.— 
May t be viewed, and particulars bad, at 115. Strand. 























TO PUBLISHERS AND LITEKARY GENTLEMEN, 


M®. HODGSON begs to announce that he is 

a to SELL, by PRIVATE CONTRACT, 

STOCK AND COPYRIGHT OF 
that Pe... and higbly-respectable Monthly Work, 
THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 

The METROPOLITAN was commenced in 1831, edited by 
Thomas Campbell, Lng” author of ‘The Pleasures of Hope,’ 
afterwards axsisted Thomas Moore, Esq., and subsequently 
edited and pn by Captain Marryat. In its pages were 
first published Capt. Marryat's popular Novels, as well as man 
of the productions of the first writers. which ‘gained ita ‘high 

and influential circulation. ‘The most stable part of this circu- 
lation it still eontinues to enjoy, and thus offers to the purchaser 
pp oy whic no amount of expense could in the same 

egree pr 

Seatlomes ¢ Geclvons of treating for this valuable Money. = 
obtain further particulars on application to Mr. | 


OWE, LEONARD & CO., AucTIONEERS 
xp Commission Mercuants, BOSTON, UNITED 
STATES having large and commodious Rooms, fitted up in the 
most suitable manner, offer their services to the London Trade 
for the sale of the following description of Articles, or anythi 
in the same line: —Paintings—Engravings—Marble. Bronze, an 
Antique and Rustic Furniture—Chinese 
aie ace and Paris Fancy Goods—Birmingham and 
Sheflield Ware—Articles of Taste for the Drawine.room, Cabi- 
net, or Boudoir—and all Articles of Taste and Vir 
A Catalogue or Advertiser wil! be published conan, with the 
prices of Articles, wholesale or retail, affording the very best 
aa for advertising such goods fully 
Avency for any Gesoription of Manufactures or Goods respect- 
fully solicited. and to which every attention will be given 
Auction Sales as usual. to which consignments of Books or 
Articles of any description are solicite 
The most satisfactory references can be obtained on applica- 
tion to Me. John Miller, Bookseller, Henrietta-street, Covent- 
garden HOWE, LEONARD & CO. 


ARTHES & LOWELL'S (late Bossange, 
Barthés & Lowell) GENERAL CATALOGUE of 
FOREIGN BOOKS, 1 vol. we 8vo, 7s. cloth boards. 

This Catalogue contains all the best productions of French, 
Italian, and Sp: anish Literature of the last Century. and is the 
only one of any importance that has heen published for many 
years. For the convenience of Families and Teachers, the 
Elementary Part may be had separately, price 2s. 

14, Great Marlb»ough-s'reet. 


MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION, 


CATALOGUE of BOOKS in MUDIES 
SELECT LIBRARY ; comprising the best and newest 
Works in History, Philosoph and General Literature. with all 
the English and American Ruvieen. the Monthly Magazines, 
&c. Terms of Subscription One Guinea per annum. 
Also, just published, price 5s. 
Poems, by James Russell Lowell. 
C, E. Madie, 25, Upper King-street. Bloomsbury-square, 


CHOICE AND VALUABLE SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 
Just published. gratis, and forwarded, on application, to any 
distance, at the cost of a double postage, 
PART THE SEVENTH OF 


OWDING’S GENERAL CATALOGUE 


of bis extensive and very superior collection, incladiag 
the Best Stanparp Works im Divinity, History, and_Vhilo- 
sophy; the Arts and Sciences; Voyages, Travels, and Biogra- 
»hy; Poetry and the Drama ; and the other Branches of Kng- 
ish L iterature; with extraordinary low prices, for ready.money 
affixed. On Sale at No. 82. Newgate-street. 
The former Parts can be had, each at a double postage. 

J. D. invites particular attention to the ¢xclusively low prices of the 
several Copies of the ANNUAL KEGISI 5 aaa and of the various 
ENCYCLOPEDIAS, in this CATALOGUE. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION 54 THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
SCIE! 

















Just published, with 3 Plates, price 12s. 
EPORT of the THIRTEENTH MEETING 
of the BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SCIENCE; held at Cork in August, 1843, 
Jobn Murray, Albemarle- street. 





Fleet-street. 





exertion is made to render its acquirement a source of 

a means of further progress in virtue and intelligence, 

e course of instruction includes the English. French, Ger- 
man, Latin, and Greek L: anguages; the Mathematics, Experi- 
mental Philosophy and Chemistry; the Elements of Natural 
and ( geil History, Geography and Astronomy; Writing, Draw- 
inp, Sin ging, Gymnastics, &c. 

facilitate the acquirement of knowledge, and furnish 

means of general improvement. a select ie is provided, and 

an extensive h Ta- 

po ol cahinets of minerals, shells, ¢ ey a pee " 
shop, & 

ver Guerien including every expense, from Six to Eight Guineas 

Aft héol a 


yb 
Holborn ; or at the Establish 








at Messrs. Jones's, 30, Lower 


nt. 


PESTALOZZIAN INSTITUTION, 
DENBY GRANGE, NEAR WAKEFIELD, YORKSHIRE. 
Conducted by Dr. SILBERMANN, 
Of the Konigsberg, Jena, and Berlin Universities. 


HIS INSTITUTION is regulated on the prin- 
ciples of the henevolent Pestalozzi. The whole Establish- 
ment has the comfort and quietude of a Private Family, and in 
addition to the advantages it affords the Pupils for attaining, 
under competent resident Masters, aknowledge of the Classics 
= General Literature, of the Natural and Physical Sciences, 
of Drawing. Music (Vocal and Instrumental), &c. -»,in the Labo- 
fatory, the Pupils bave facilities of learning é hemical Manipu- 
nee and Analysis, J applicable to the various branches of 
lanufacturing Industr: 

AcRic “ULTURAL CHEMISTRY is studied, and the princi- 
Ples of Professor Liebig and other eminent Chemists are tested, 
sod the hest means of improving the soil ascertained by actual 
f fxperiments on a small Farm attached to the Institution, which 

WA eon to extend, so as gradually to form a complete 

Every attention is 

given to the awakening and keeping alive of 
devotional feelin gs, and the whole course of Tnstrection ie based 
on the — Principles of Christianity. 


The French G 
hiemot oa. erman Languages are spoken during the 








= ANNUM. 





For Pupils under the ay f Ten Yi 
Above Ten. and the age of Ten 
Ghose Fourteen.. 
ashing........ - 4 
No Extras, except D: Drilling. 
be Sccommadated wil for the Universities can, if it be desired, 
Canccommoda ated oe Private Rooms. Terms, One Hundred 
sit ws perticulars may be obtained on application to Dr. 
who will also furnish Testimonials of the first re- 
wectability, both in England and on the Continent, if required. 












Sales bp Auction. 


BOOKS AND BOOKS OF PRINTS. 
Mr. L. A. Laws will SELL, at his House, ae Eppbataeet, on 
HURSDAY, 27th, and FRIDAY, 


Books: and BOOKS of PRIN TS. including 
Gules’ 's Heraldry, best edition—General Dictionary. 10 
vols.—Doomsday +2 vols.—Deuchar’s Etchings, 3 vols. 
Boydell's omall | lates to ae Fy Aurelian—Ho- 
garth’s Works—Harding’s Sketches at Home and Abroad— 
Savage on Decorative Printing. large paper—Martin's Milton— 
Gems of Art—Beauties of Claude—Bartlett's American Scenery, 
2 vols.—Brockedon’s Passes of the Alps, 2 vols, — Sicilian 
Scenery, India proofs—Daniel’s Rural Sports, 3 vols.—Sports- 
man’s Cabinet, 2 vols.—Roscoe’s Leo and Lorenzo, 6 vols.— 
Hewlett’s Bible, 3 vols. large paper—Richardson's English Dic- 
ieuary, 2 vols.—Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, 8 vols.—Knight's 
Shakspere, vols. 1 to 7—Monstrellet’s Carontcles, 13 vols.—Edin- 
burgh Gazetteer, 6 vols. 


LARGE COLLECTION of OIL PAINT- 

IN he .areater part paced by old and celebrated 
plasters, ENGR Lt and LT THOGRAPHS, will be SOLD 
by PUBLIC SUCTION » by T. Halenza, bookseller, at Mayence, 
on the 15th of July, 1844. Catalogues to be had, after the 26th 
inst., gratis, at Messrs. Brain & Payne, German B rs, 12, 











THE PRINCIPAL 


GOTHIC EDIFICES. 
OF EUROPE, 
By M. SIMONAU & SON. 
CONTENTS: 
The Town bane of Louvain. | The Setrepeliten Gareh of 
York Cathedrak * Notre Dame, 
Cathedral of C hartres. The Church mot Saint “Riquier 


“ Notre Dame,” at Pari (Picardy). 
The Town Hall of Audenarde. The ‘Chureh of Saint Croix, at 
rlean 


fiacoln Cathedral, 
athedral of Friburg in| The © hureb of Saint Wulfran, 
Brelee au. at Abbeville. 
Sipasenr Cathedral, The Town Hall at Brussels. 
Antwerp Cathedral. The Cathedral of Amiens 
The Cathedral of Wells. The Cb mrce of Sainte Gudule, 
The Cathedral of Metz. at Brussels. 
The Cathecon! of Beauvais. Westminster Abbey. 
Salicher? Cathedra Rouen Cathedral. 
The Town Hall at Ghent. Cologne Cathedral. 


This magnificent Work consists of 24 Lithographic Views of 
the principal Gothia | Baines of Europe, on India paper, larg 
antiquarian folio, mpanied with an Historical Account of 
each building, with ‘Tnulich letter-press. price 15 

A Prospectus may be had on application to Hering & Reming- 
ton, Importers and Publishers of Foreign Works of Art, 137, 
Regent-street. 











Paternoster-row, London. 


THE VERY CELEBRATED COLLECTION OF PICTURES 
OF THE VERY HIGHEST CLASS OF JOHN PENRICE, Esq. 
Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON rompoctfally inform the Nobi- 
lity and Connoisseurs that they will SELL by AUCTION. at 
yt ir Great Room, King-street, St. James's-square, on SATUR- 
. July 6, at 2 o’clock precisely, 


HE COLLECTION of TWENTY-FIVE 
PICTURES of, the Mkt iar “ENG. the Property of 


and removed from Wilton House, Norfolk. 

This very ebotee Collection, which has for many years justly 
attained to hest local celebrity, comprises the well- 
known chefed’ ‘auvre of Rubens, The Judgment of Paris, pur- 
chased by Lord Kinnaird from the Orleans Gallery; The Woman 
taken in Adultery, a superb work of ‘Titian; Susannah, and Lot 
and his Daughters, the very qpigheated pictures by Guido, from 
the Lancellotti ee! so well known to every amateur from 
the engravings by ; beautiful Landscapes by Gaspar 
Poussin and Claates, rm Interior, vL Ostade, of superlative 
quality, from the Le Brun Galle e Lendemain des Noces, 
and Boors Gambling, two admirable works of Teniers; a superb 
Wouvermans, from the Orleans Gollery ; and a pair of exquisite 
Fruit and Flower Pieces, by 








Jan 
e Collection may be viewed | three days preceding. 





Just published, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
THE ONLY COMPLETE AND GENUINE EDITION OF 


HE POEMS of SAMUEL TAYLOR 
COLERIDGE. 
William Pickering, Pubichen, Piccadilly. 
Of whom may be bed a COLERIDGE’S OTHER 
PUBLICATIONS, viz. 
Poetical and Dramatic Works, 3 vols. feap. 8vo. 
lis. New Edition. 


Aids to Reflection. 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 10s. 
The Friend; a Series of Essays. 3 vols. New 
Edition. (Nearly ied 


On the Constitution of Church and State, and 
Lay Sermons. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 


Literary Remains. In 4 vols. demy 8vo. 2%. 5s. 


Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit. Feap. 8vo. 
4s. 





Memoirs of 8. T. Coleridge. By James Gillman, 
Esq. Vol. I. demy 8vo, 10s, 6d, 
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OYAL DISPENSARY for DISEASES of Twenty-four Quarto Pages, price Sixpence, free by post. ready, Part I. avo. 2s. 
the EAR, Dean-street, Soho-square. Ti R iT " , THE NEW "TESTAMENT, wel the Auth | 
Patron—Her Most Gracious Maj et the QUEEN ye at wap Chronicle rized Version, with Historical piptes and Numi - 
Vice-Patron—His Royal Highness P ‘E ALBERT, K via of msn gh -% une 15, contains Illustrations. By , Y. AKERMAN, —_ H. 
President—His Grace the Duke of Be CCLEUCH, K.G THE RIFT H REPORT SELEC ™ COMMITTEE—THE Also, by the same bc 
Vices Presidents. LONDON AND BIRMINGHAM AND GRAND JUNCTION NCIENT COINS of CITIES and PRIN Als 
The Duke of Norfolk, K.G. _ | Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, QUARRECST HE OPENING OF THE GREAT NORTH- Sapeiey arranged and described. CES 
The Duke of Northuraberlind, pat Me. ; ERN LINETHE BRADFORD DIVISIONS RATING OP | PANTA See with 4 Plates, sewed. dn @q, 8 } Hs F 
ohn Bernard Bosanque . 
The Puke of Devonshire, K.G. | Sir Herbert Jenner Fust REPORTS OF RAILWAY MEETINGS—Dundee and Arbroath, uR. ‘Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, Se 
The Marquis of Exeter, k.G. | George Byng, Esq. M. with the accounts—Dufiryn and Port Cawl—Great Midland T 
The Marquis of Anglesey, K.G.| W. Taylor Copeland, Bg, M.P. wore wie h and Brandon, Now ready, a third and improved otiiee, with 33 Designs } 
Earl Fitzwilliam | Jobn Masterman, NEW RAILWAYS-—Brighton, Lewes, and Hastings. . Scott, royal ismo. Y F 
rl Grosvenor | Richard Sanderson, tsa. M.P. PRov ee AED LINES— London and York—Portadown and URSERY RHYMES of ENGLAND 
arl Rosebery | David Barelay, Esq. M.P. Enniskillen—Brighton, Lewes, and Hastings—Ulster exten- lected chiefly fi Oral Tradi » Col. S 
Viscount N 8 ra ae je | —_— contite SBONDENC E_G hLi Edi ited b ys0. TALL WELL F.R.S, T 
scount Morpet r. Sheri oon eS E—G anol ste “Ww. 
Lord Bexley Tienes Hawker: Jan; Esa. oar Genthans tino reenwich Line—Inverness and Perth a: el Gens Give edition! Q. What could make a collection C 
bord Francis Egerton, M.P. David Salomons, Esq. ATMOS hoyd RAIL ‘AY ~—e Jobn -Macnei ll's Report— | small public? P A Illustrations. wooo ey — ot C 
ord Ashburton H r s eport ’ clever pie. 
GRAND FETE CHAMPETRE, FANCY FAIR. and MORN. | PARLIAMENTARY. AND LEGAL PROCEEDINGS. and which the flty-three-pear olds like alae rs ea ABC T 
ING CONCERT, under the patronaze of Her Royal Highness VALUE OF SHARES —Returns from London, Liverpool, Man- | threes."’— Literary Gazette. . Most as well as the 4% T 
the Duchess of Gloucester, Her Royal Highness the Duchess of chester, pete. A" » Hall, Glasgow, and Paris, with com- and Th 
Cambridge, Her Grace the Duchess of Northumberland, the | ypivents on there ¢ Market OINS of the ROMANS relating to BRITAIN, induced 
Marchionesses, of Ailesbury sel Lentondeers, the Countess De NEW SKETCHES OF ol D RAILWAYS— Great Western. illustrated and di ibed by J. system 
St. Aulaire. Viscountess $ — will be held on SA- | MEC SHANIS a IMPROVEMENTS—Railway Springs (with four | avo, ond edition, greatly enlarged, Pistes and Wee on under, 
BRAY mah iat if Genel es Concert will be on CONTRACTS, PATENTS, IRON TRADE, TRAFFIC TABLES, | 1 64 ae 
a a large scale, and conducted by M. Benedict. Tickets, 5s. each, c , 
he had at the Dispensary, and at the principal Libraries order ' The Railway Chronicle of any Newsvender. S", PATRICK S PURGATORY: « a Eonay on ea 
Music-sellers. durin th Nita aa “— THC Hag 7 ©, Current 
“Hace the establishment of the Charity in 1816 waperts of Price 6d. free by post, 32 large folio pages, Post Br ‘cheth, Gs e Ages. by THO: wiicnt M. A. P84, 
13.250 patients, including artisans, domestic servants tresse y AV 2 “ 
foreigners, soldiers, sailors, and many of the police, have been TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. ' & embraces “4 singalar chapter of literary history, omitted i 
cured or relieved. THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE ed; Senet Guay toner writers with whom we are acquaint. 
Subscriptions are received at the banking-houses of Messrs. AND Gia: to Ueote thet ines wat . at it forms the best introduc. the Rew 
Robarts, Curtis & Co. Lombard-street ; Messrs. Coutts & Co. TTTTD ion to Dante that has yet been published.”— Literary Gazette Church, 
serend and Messrs. Drummond, Charing-cross; W. Cobbe, AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, } Itis a curious fact, that nearly all the old monkish legends bridge 
‘Treasurer; H. 8. Smyth, Esq., at the Dispensary ; and by Of Saturday last, June 15, contains Articles on a — rays when om gil bide either English or Irish; they are ex. separate 
J. ikeclens Curtis, Esq., Director and Surgeon to the Institution, Adulterati eedingly poetical, and open up a new field to the imaginative tt 
Sob HENRY S. SMY1 ulteration of manures jrasses for sowing under trees | mind.”’"—Weekly Chronicle. 7 
2. Soho-square. 5 H, Esq. Agricultural Meetings, advan-| Guano, remarks on Vol. 1.,¢ 
Royal Dispensary, June 19, 1844. tages of, by Lord Palmerston | Heaths, management of SSAYS on ENGLISH SURNAMES: Hi Se: 
aaa Agric ultural Society of Eng-| Humphrey's Compounds torical, Etymological, and Humorous. By M. <4 ‘ 
NFIRMARY FOR FISTULA, AND OTHER | "land: Reports on Kelp ashes | Laelia superbiens Post avo. 2nd edition, enlarged, Woodenta, cloth, 6s.” LOWER durin 
DISEASES OF THE RECTUM, 38, CHARTER-HOUSE- | Gayontgee 1 Manures,| Lilies. hints on use of * A most amusing volume, which comes home to every body.” [| ”” AG 
SQUARE, LONDON. Anti-fraud League res, moisture in ARLY HISTORY 2 
! of FREEM 
President—The Right Hon. WILLIAM MAGNAY, Lord Mayor, | A?Fow-root, remarks on. Se ep Rec GLAND., By J. 0. HALLIWELL, rg he = 
ik tibia tee: ttt Caine: nme ate pomeets of . at | wan Diemen’ » Land. : 2nd . dition enlarged, cfoth, 2s. Thr 
on. Earl Digby T. Copelan Sq.) eech, to graft exican Vines, hardiness of, T 
The Lond Chief dustice Denman | P 4 Bees, remarks on by. Mr. Scott, Bury Hill, Dork- NTRODUCTION to ANGLO-SAXON READ. with res 
The Lord Chief tice Ps Tindal | \ aes, Esq Ald. Ls M.P. a Horseponds, by Mr.! af +s ING. By L. LANGLEY, F.L.S. 12mo. cloth, 2s. éd. | 
e Hon r. Justice Patteson | omas Kelly, ° | > ‘ociet — ¥ 
sir bain Forbes, r - |e : sithey Broad shearing | : Peaches diseases a by C. J. R. Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, London. The 
7 jen. Sir ushing-| David Barclay alendar o perations for awrence, rirencester . th 
ut G. 3.C.B. H. Mecl = Depeen, ka. | any and Consereatery, | Pyseh trees: disease in, by ie. WORKS PUBLISHED BY W. S. ORR AND C0, ewe 
350 en. Sir aclean, enry oare e ower Garden an ru oberts, Hampst wait » Ri yy > P Nos. 1 
G.C.B. | Le s Loyd, esq. heries, Pineries and Vineries,|_ ley each RESCE, I F ICTORIAL, , DESCRIPTIVE, and abihe 
Sir John Pirie, Bart. Ald. youn ‘Masterman, Esq., Fruit and Kitchen Gardens | Pea-weevil, striped D-D., H af — AL, By CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, 
Sir Chapman Marshall, Ald. Thomas Gage Sebright, Ee Circulation of sap in trees Rooks, remarks on let a. Master, Harrow. Price a Guinea anda Half, cloth 
General Pereira c limbers. jist of | Root-exeretions . ettered. 
ba a overing for frames oses. to propagate by cuttings, Just_pa' 
Treasurer—JOHN HOWELL, Esq., 9, Regent-street and Rutland- | Currants, how to graft by Mr. Drummond, Gwernant r r 
gate. Curculio on (with En- Pay? Cardiganshire oe” RAITS AND STORIES | OF THE IRISH on 
- 9 "1 ~ _ 7 gravings | Rose Garden SA if 
TESTIMONIAL TO MR. FREDERICK SALMON. Cuttings to strike Rowland (Mr.), bis garden By WILLIAM CARLETON. With an Autobiographical In- §t. Jonn 
At a numerous and most influential Meeting. convened in con- | Draining, application of Geo-| _ notice troduction, Illustrative Notes, and Graphic Illustrations on Alexand 
sequence ry a Soaeal Requisition, signed by Two Hundred and logy to, by W. Ogilby, Esq. | Sap in trees, circulation of and Steel. Now complete In 2 vols. med. 8vo. Price The 
Sevent the Governors and Subscribers, addressed to the Secretary of the Goctagical Seeds, to keep from birds 26s. cloth, lettered. given hi 
Right tq the LORD MAYOR, President of this Charity, 2nd ociety Sprengel, on Manures be his § 
held at the Hall of Commerce, on the 8th ultimo, East Lothian Husbandry, by Swans, pinioning of Itt. oy 8 
Ss “ Mo. 
Major-General Sir J AMES LAW LUSHINGTON, G.C.B, Vice- eB _ rene, to GestrO7  b ICTORIAL HISTORY OF FRANCE, ; 
President in the Chair = - from the Establishment of the Franks in Gaul, to the Am 
Farm-yard Drainage Ywith En-' ‘Toads in Ireland period 0 of the French Revolution. By G. M. BUS SSEY, oat One Vol 
It was moved by THOMAS R. MOORE, Esq.. Surgeon, and | Finist Reformer Cinctham Hil Manchester’ | LHOMAS GASPEY. Enriched with 400 De signs on Wood, by Sho 
seconded by Mr. Alderman ML SGROVE, Sheriff, and Gardeners’ Benevolent Institu- | Turnip, culture of, by Mr. Mor- Jules David. 2 vols. sums 8vo. price from, tt 
“Cienietet cm 4 oes ~ niesation ene snow onto: od of ln ton, ye fold. Thornbury | Serper 
a’ e Infirmar or ere tuls t Geo ogy, to apply toc raining urnip, r usbandr: + rT ' 
of the Rectum, establish ed ine sharter-House-square, Rasiae toon Glazing, new mode of, by Mr. Mr. Barugh Almark sina) HE ILLU STRAT ED SHAK SPERE, 
in existence during a period of about nine years, has conferred Snow, be ga Gardeus “| Use of Manures. hints on lr 
an_ important ope lasting benefit upon medical science, and | Golden Pippi Wheat crop, failure in The text revised from at amy authorities. A Memoir and 
suffering hymanity ity.” Gooseberry a by Mr.| Whitney's Composition Essay on Shakspere’s Genius, by BARRY CORNWALL. Tw 
om ona. ¢. 00 , Doubleday Yew, poisonous effects of Oe emageon Someries, on each Play = some distinguished & ve 
seiko HERR AMAT: Miermanadiad’*| The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural | fnsyuladons in vol iayeratwermrce Coed” WP ie 
Unanimously— . Gazette a in addition to the above, the Covent- siaaaa 
“ mi arden, Mark-lane, and Smithfield prices, with returns from the 
which Mr. FREDERICK SALMON, the founderof thecharier. | Potstor. Hop, Hay, and Seed Markets, and a complete Newspaper, | TT RELAND BEFORE. AND AFTER THE 
House-square Infirmary, has gratuitously performed his ardu- witha condensed account of all the transactions of the week. UNION WITH GREAT BRITAIN as 
ous and responsible duties, as Surgeon to the Institution, from ORDER of any Newsvender.—Office for Advertisements, By &. PONT GOMERY MARTIN, Esq. Price 10s, 6d. cloth, H 
the period of its foundation, entitles him to the best thanks of | 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, and 5, Charles-street, | let 
the Governors and Subscribers, and of the public at large.” Covent-garden, London. _ = Paternoster-row. 
Moved by Capt. Sir FDWARD PARRY, R.N., Seconded by the v sady, in 2 vols . ; ions ice 28s. 1" 
Rev. Dr. VIVIAN, and Resolved Unanimously— a ee ee eer pre 
“That with the view of recording the opinion entertained by r R 7 N | J a) | | | 4 N A B Y i e 
the Governors and Subscribers of this Institution. of the fes- - SO SS Il, 
sional talents end private worth of Mr. FREDERICK SAL UON, T AV EL I T E INIA, Anthor 
and more particularly to mark their estimation of th J y IN yr ,* KIN i émine 
nd more particularly tomark their extimation oftheserviceshe | THROUGH THE COUNTRY OF ADAL TO THE KINGDOM OF SHOA, during the in 
charity, it is proposed that a gatecripten be entered into. for Years 1842 and 1843. 
the ae « Cpege pw Mr. 8 4! soot nace wane ‘Testimonial, 4° Th 
as a lastin oken 0 eir regar\ ‘con en + 4 t $ ‘ : 
that the following gentlemen be requested feackan at gem z and By Cc ARLES JOHN ‘STON, Esq. id MRCS. a... “¢ 
for carrying this resolution into effect, with power to fill up any SS ae pasts 
vacancies that may occur. adapte 
In 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. attentic 
Wf. Athinnen. Fea. ipa Hazerave, Esq. je 
rge Blogg, Esq. r. Sheriff Musgrove, Ald. — 
R. Briggs, Esq. Capt. Sir E. Parry, R.N, R A \ S N K O R | yO AN and ses 
ald Copeland, pregeprer foun k Pownall, & sq. T EL I F a 
opela > N d a y T 7 
5.4, Frith. ‘ sof Sjomas Sheppersos, a AND THE ADJOINING COUNTRIES; Man 
lowe Sa, on, Sec. | Rev. Dre Vi ¥ S it 
Edward H. Jones, Esq. ‘epiemiees With a REVIEW of the COMMERCE, HABITS, and MANNERS of the INHABITANTS, and of the SLAVE HUNTS ant 
ner Eras Eon Sl GAeKerenGe Sx RARER res 
Moved by S. B. BROOKE, Esq.. Seconded by J. G. FRITH, carried on under MEHEMET ALIS GOVERNMENT. wound 
Esq., and Resolved Unenimously.- By IGNATIUS PALLME. The: 
“That the proceed 2 2 . : roti 
discretion of the eet pa Snaoting, Do sbvectiont, of, the « This is one of the most interesting books of travel that has fallen into our hands for many years.”—Literary Notice. pe . 
segneh ot the Goverecrs end Subscribers to the charity, together a, Pe 
nk form of s ti ¢ e 4 a - . . 
filled up and ‘returned to the Honorary li Gee = In 1 yol. 4to. price 21s. with numerous Lithographic Plates, ee 
ugust next.’ its pro 
. 
seen eh bs te, CHARMAN MARSHAL mm » Alderman, V-P., C R A N I A AB G Y P T I A C A 9 true on 
ed by Major and Resolved Unanimousiy— r r is the p 
su Tha ho edie tenho a eating be alert she Or, OBSERVATIONS ON EGYPTIAN ETHNOGRAPHY, tres 
eneral Sir LAW ; , " » , — vig 
taking the Chair, and for the efficient and courteous manner fe Derived from ANATOMY, HISTORY, and the MONUMENTS. = 
which he has the pr ‘ . vad 
s By SAMUEL G. MORTON, M.D., Author of ‘ Crania Americana.’ bepoie 
Subscriptions in furtherance of the ee purpose will be re- P : will no 
ceived at the banking-house of Messrs. Masterman & Co., Ni- (Of which there are only Four Copies on hand), price 6J. 6s. Each 
cholas-lane; or Messrs. Charles Hopkinson & Co., 3, Regent- fer 
street ; or by the Members of the Committee. James Mappen & Co, 8, Leadenhall-street. beri 
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THE ATHENAUM 





— *. 
THE REV. T. WILSON'S CATECHISMS. 
Just published. price 9d. 
HE CATECHISM OF MUSIC. 
By W. A. WORDSWORTH, Esq. 
Also, New Editions of the following Catechisms, by the 
=e Rev. T. WILSON, price 94. each. 
First Lessons in Natural Philosophy. 
Second Lessons in Natural Philosophy. 
Third Lessons in Natural Philosophy. 
First Catechism of Common Things. 
Second Catechism of Common Things. 
Third Catechism of Common Things. 
Catechism of Bible History, 
Catechism of English History. 
The First Catechism of Geography. 

#,® The great success which has attended the First, Second, 
and Thrd Mother's Catechisms of the Rev. D. Buarr, has 
jnduced the Publishers to furtber extend the utility of this 
system, by & continued Series on the most important subjects, 
under the superintendence and editorship of the Rev. T. 
WILSON. Pa want of such a series, skilfully executed, has 

t. 
cach “London: Darton & Clark. Holborn-hill. 
REV. WM. BENNETT’S WORKS. 
Third Edition of 
ISTINCTIVE ERRORS of ROMANISM. 
A Series of Lecture Sermons, preached during Lent. By 
the Rev. Wm. J. E. BENNETT, M.A,, late Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford. Incumbent of St. Paul's Church, Knights- 
bridge. One vol. 8vo. cloth. Price 13s. Each Lecture sold 
separately, price 8d. ‘ : 
Letters to My Children on Church Subjects. 


Vol. I.,cloth boards, now ready. 


Sermons on Miscellaneous Subjects, with Intro- 
duction. Notes, &c. Two vols. demy l2mo. Price l4s. boards ; 
or, separately, Vol. 1.,6s. 6d.; Vol. I1., 7s. 6d. 


A Guide to the Holy Eucharist, forming in the 
a volume a Companion to the Altar. Two vols. 18mo., 85. 
cloth. 


Three Sermons, explaining the New Marriage Act, 

with regard to Churchmen and Dissenters. 12mo. Price ls. 
REV. ALEXANDER WATSON’S WORKS. 

The Churchman’s Sunday Evenings at Home. 
By the Rev. ALEXANDER WATSON, M.j4., Curate of St, 
John's. Cheltenham. a 

Nos. 1 to 6, torming the First Vol., price 7s. 6d. cloth boards ; 
and Nos. 7 to 10, price ls. each. Continued monthly. 
Lately, by the same Author, 
WATSON’S LENT LECTURES, 
Just published, in One Vol., foolscap 8vo., 4s, 6d., cloth boards. 

The Prayer-Book a Safe Guide: or, the Devout 
Churchman’s Way of Faith and Practice. Lectures delvered at 
&. Jonn’s Church, Cheltenham, during Lewt, 1843. By the Rev. 
Alexander Watson, M.A., Curate of the Church. 

. Toese lectures should be read by every oue who has never 
given him-elf the trouble to inquire why his Praver-hook should 
he bis guide, or, having inquired, has failed to be convinced 
that it snould.”"—John Bull, Ausust 13, 1843. 

“ Most ably and satisfactorily executed.”"— English Churchman, 

Ambrose Ward; or, the Dissenter Reclaimed. 
Cn re. oaome 8vo. cloth. . 

“Should the writer of the above tale realise an fit - 
from, they will be dedicated to‘ hurch pesteratine In its eres 





* seuse, as the tale itself is dedicated to Church restoration in its 


deeper and more spiritual sense.""— Preface. 
BIRD'S LENT LECTURES, 
In feap. 8vo price 3s. 6d. cloth, a Second Edition of 
aq tueive Lactaves on the Church Catechism. By 
v. ini oll 
Combridce, and Vicar of Gainstorcugh: Liew closet Coll 
Inthe Press, by the same Author. in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. uniform 
folume of : 
Sermons on the Decalogue. 
London: W. J. Cleaver, Baker-street. 


TH Ett OLIDAY LIBRARY, 
Edited by WILLIAM HAZLITT, ESQ. 
of the Middle lemple, 

I, The Orphan of Waterloo. By Mrs. Blackford, 
Author of * The Eskdale Herd Boy,’ With Illustrations by Joho 
Absolon, Esq. Foolseap 8vo, cloth, Price 6s. 6d. 

II, Holly Grange. By Madame Emma de K ° 
Anthor of * Stories of Little Edward.’ With Illustrations by an 
éminent Artist. Feap. 8vo. cl., Price 6s. 6d ( Barly in June.) 


III. Helen Sinclair. By Mrs. Blackford. 


In preparation.) 
“ The other Volumes of the Series will follow fo due course. 
Rui. a suljece of zenetal complaint, that in this our age, which 
“> . 1 fso preeminently inteilectual, of works especially 
= “at and addressed to the young, so very few worthy of 
fire an, aoe provided. Nhe far greater pornion of the books 
Psst | the spirit of the time, and modity its tastes, are of an 
— ially ephemeral Character, neither directed to the framing 
re ening of youth to virtue, norte the improvement of the 
ve eeerees and rarely even serving to amuse the passing 
Mineo et the success of Felix Summerly's * Home Treasury.” of 
— Bainesu 8 * Playfellow.’ of Captain Marryat's * Master- 
pa aan and of the reprints of the * Stories of Old Daniel * 
nol eb cherished favourites of our beyhood. manifestly 
pater “re ater on peeees is made to the wholesome taste and 
dal reecpunn on of the young, it fails not to meet with acor- 
te aesixn and aim of the Hottpay Lisrary is to assist the 
ES a so well bromoted by the admirable productions we 
on —— + to resist the growing appetite for what is startling 
. ge and to aid in the vindication of the true, the sim- 
he roe . original , the only permanent elements of literature. 
hs bee e ofthe work at the same time sufficiently testifies that 
Projectors have no intention to disjoin, in its course. the 
at Bg utile, There is a popular saying, and a very 
othe ft at the shortest way toany given spot is that which 
tarercnt asantest. Certain in like manner. it is, that the most 
ever fon e mode of inculeating truth of whateverclass, has heen 
wk mee the most effectual. Such. then. is the principle on 
ht dasa . Hotipay Liprary” will be condvected: it will 
a adage | 190 mei Nee coc and better by first making them 
Vill not fad tn ee succeed in the latter aim, they 
treed in ime of the series will be carefully edited, and illus- 
furnished e best style of art.some of those Artists who hare 

10g promised their assistance to the * Hottpay LIBRARY.” 

Joseph Cundall, 12, Old Bond Street, - 


such charming pictures to the ‘Home Treasury’ 


| 
























being twenty-four pictures, se- 
lected from original drawings 
hitherto unpublished and etch- 
ings by Berghem, Albert Durer, 
Everdingen, Hondius, Karl du 
Jardin, Le Ducg, P. Potter, 
Rembrandt, Stoop, Tempesta, Teniers, Vander- 
velde, and drawn from Nature by Fraser Red- 
grave is published in Felix Summerly'’s Home 
Treasury, price 7s. 6d. 





An Alphabet of Quadrupeds: ' 


pw ready, post avo 


_ Ne . price 3s, 6d. 
TTHE WANDERING ANGEL, and OTHER 
POEMS. 
‘ By JOHN BOLTON ROGERSON, 
Author of * Rhyme, Komance. and Revery,’ and* A Voice from 


the Town, 
London: Thomas Miller Manchester: B, Wheeler. 


LONDON GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL, 
» Just published, 
COPIOUS INDEX of the Contents of the 
First Ten Volumes of the Contents of the JOURNAL of 
the ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

To those who possess the Geographical Journal. this Index is 
indispensable; while to all engaved in Geographical, Ethno- 
logical or cognate pursuits, it will be found extremely us: ful in 
pointing out where thev may obtain a great mass of valuable 
and authentic information. 








o be had of the Librarian. at the Rooms of the Royal 


Joseph Cundall, 12 Old Bond-street. Geographical Soc.ety, 3, Waterloo-place. Price 5s. 





BURKE’S CORRESPONDENCE. 


Now ready, in 4 vols. 8vo. (with Portrait), price 20. 8s. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE RIGHT HON. 
EDMUND BURKE. 


BETWEEN THE YEAR 1744 AND THE PERIOD OF HIS DECEASE IN 1797. 
(Now first published.) 


Edited by CHARLES WILLIAM, EARL FITZWILLIAM, and Lieutenant-General SIR RICHARD 
BOURKE, K.C.B. 

Explanatory Notes are given, furnishing such information of the family connexions and personal history of Burke as 
may serve to give to the publication of the letters something of the advantages of a continued narrative. Other notes 
are added, to remind the reader of names and events referred to in the letters; some of which have long ceased to occupy 
public attention, whilst others are to be found as materials of history in the periodical publications of their time.— Extract 
from the Preface. 

This Work contains several original letters from eminent statesmen of that period, including the following :—Dukes 
Richmond and Portland—Marquis of Kockingham—Earl Fitzwilliam—Viscount Melville—Kight Hons. Charles James 
Fox, Henry Grattan, William Pitt, and William Windham—Sir William Jones, and sir Philip Francis. 


Rivinerons, St, Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


Of whom may be had (uniformly printed), 


THE WORKS OF THE RIGHT HON. EDMUND BURKE. 


With GENERAL INDEX. In 16 vols. 8vo. 62. 17s. 





MURRAWY’S COLONIAL AND HOME LIBRARY. 


LETTERS FROM THE SHORES OF 


THE BALTIC. 
By A LADY. 


‘A very charming and instructive work."—Spec‘atur 





On May 31st was published, No. 9, post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


MOROCCO AND THE MOORS. 


By JOHN H. DRUMMOND HAY, Esq. 


‘‘ Here is an original and very delightful book of travels and adventures for Hulfa-Crewn. Mr. Borrow’s relish for the 
Gipsy slang was not greater than Mr. Hay’s for the romantic Arab exaggeration.”— Examiner. 


Works already Published :— 
BORROW’S BIBLE IN SPAIN. (2 Parts.) 5s. 
BISHOP HEBER’S INDIAN JOURNALS. (4 Parts.) 
IRBY AND MANGLES’ HOLY LAND. 2s. 6d. 
DRINKWATER'’S SIEGE OF GIBRALTAR. 2s. 6d. 


Joun Murray, Alhemarle-street 3 
And to be obtained of all Booksellers and News Agents in Town or Country. 


10s. 





On the Ist of July, in demy 8vo. price 6s. 


THE NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW; 


AND 


HOME, FOREIGN, AND COLONIAL JOURNAL, 


Reing the 7th Number of the 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


In announcing the Seventh Number of the ‘ ForriGy AND CoLoNIAL QuARTERLY Review,’ the Proprictors have to 
apprize their readers of the resons that have induced them to adopt a partial change in the Title. Their original seheme, 
as the Prospectus stated, contemplated the intermingling of British and Fereign subjects. But from the similarity of the 
Title with existing Foreign Reviews. considerable practical inconvenience has been experienced by their Subscribers. 
They have, therefore, decided upon a more General Title, ‘Tuk New QUARTERLY Revisw,’ by which while maintaining 
their own distinctiveness, they disclaim any intention of rivalry with existing Reviews, beyond that of upholding the 
noblest principles, and producing the best arguments in their support. Were they called upon to add further reasons for 
this measure. they might state. that in all directions they have been urged to assume in name, as well as fact. their true 
position. Their career in Foreign Literature is already before the public. and they purpose not only the continuation, 
but even the augmentation of the Foreign Correspondence and Intelligence, and in British subjects they are justified in 
stating, that the aid they have hitherto received from some of our leading Statesmen will still be continued. 





London: Smit, Exper & Co, 65, Cornhill, Edinburgh: Bert & Braprure, Dublin: J.CUMMING. 
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Black's Ghuide-Wooks, 
Anp TRAVELLING MAPS ror TOURISTS. 





In a handsome port#ble volume, price 8s. 6d. 


BLACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST 
OF SCOTLAND. 


THIRD EDITION, CORRECTED AND IMPROVED. 


PR gg = So an accurate Travelling Maps Engraved Charts of 
Roads. Railroads, and Interesting Localities; Plans of Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow , numerous Views of the Scenery on Wood 
and steel, anda copious Itinerary. 

“A comprehensive, intelligent, and well-arranged Guide- 
Book. We have heen furnished with an incidental proof of the 
remarkable accuracy of the Charts and Descriptions, in the 
personal testimony of a pedestrian, who has traversed a con- 
siderable space, book in band."’— Spectator. 


In a neat closely-printed pocket volume, price 3s. 6d. 


BLACK’S ECONOMICAL TOURIST 
OF SCOTLAND. ; 


THIRD EDITION, CORRECTED AND IMPROVED. 


Containing an accurate Travelling Map and Itinerary, with 
Besevigtive Notices of all the remarkable objects along the 
several roads, and Four aeweed Charts of those Localities 
which ; poneaen peculiar Historical or Picturesque interest. 

ork most carefully and elaborately compiled, containing 
the greatest possible amount of information in the smallest pos- 
sible space.’’—Scotsman. 


In a neat pocket volume, price 2s, 6d. 


BLACK’S ECONOMICAL GUIDE 
THROUGH EDINBURGH; 


WITH A DESCRIPTION OF THE ENVIRONS. 
Third Edition, Enlarged and Improved. 

Illustrated with a Plan of the City; a Map of the Country 
Ten Miles round; and Twelve Views of the Public Buildings, 
and of the Ne sighbouring Scenery. 

“This little book should be in the hands of every stranger 

who desires to be familiar with all that is remarkable in the 
re ga Institutions, and Public Buildings of Edinburgh.”’. 

colsman. 


In a closely-printed and portable volume, price 10s. 6d. 


BLACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST 


AND ROAD-BOOK OF 


\" \g NT T Q 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Containing a General Travelling Map, with the Roads and 
Railways distinctly laid down; besides Sections of the more im- 
Roads, Districts on an enls arged scale, ane paver Charts ef 
oads, Railroads, and Interesting Loca 
*A carefully executed work, Ans ‘ilustrated, with useful 
Maps. "Atheneum 
The characteristics of ‘ Black's Picturesque Tourist of Eng- 
land and Wales’ are, a more compact and handy form, a more 
modern style of lett~ <F-press, getting up, and illustration, with a 
very moderate price."’—Specta’or. 
fe we decided improvement upon the old Road-Book.""—Joha 
ui 


In a neat pocket volume, price 5s. 


BLACK’S PICTURESQUE GUIDE 
TO THE ENGLISH LAKES. 


With a Map of the Distritt, by Sioney HaLx; Charts of the 
Lakes, and Views of the Scenery; and an ample Itinerary ofall 
the Koutes, with the Distances accurately laid down. 

“ This Guide to the Lakes has been compiled upon the same 
elaborate plan (as the Picturesque Tourist of Scotland,) governed by 
the same resolution to spare no cost or trouble to achieve a suc- 
cessful result. It needs no higher commendation. It is a pic- 

turesque Guide in every sennestie descriptions are charmingly 
written—its intelligence is ample and minute—and its illustra- 
tions are admirable specimens of art.""—Atlas. 


In a neat portable case, price 4s, 6d. 


BLACK’S TRAVELLING MAP OF 
SCOTLAND. 


CAREFULLY CONSTRUCTED FROM THE BEST 
AUTHORITIES. 


With all the Roads and Railroads accurately laid down. 
Size, 32 inches by 224. 

*,.* From the care bestowed on the construction of the pre- 
sent Map, and the means which have been used to correct the 
Original “irawings, by reference to individuals conversant with 
the Topography of their respective localities, the Publishers 
are satisfied that it will be found the most accurate and beau- 
tiful Map of Scotland extant. 

bandsome-looking Mp, of large dimensions, yet so well 
mounted, that it folds up into the size of a pocket-book, and 
admits at che same time of a partial examination.” "Spectator. 


In a neat portable case, price 4s. 6d. 


BLACK’S TRAVELLING MAP OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Carefully compiled from the Maps of the Ordnance Surveys, 
and beautifully engraved by Sipney HALL ; with all the Roads, 
Ralireads, and other Topographical Information required by 

the lourist or Traveller on Business. Size, 32 hy 224. 
A beautitully executed Map of England ond. Wales, which, 
after careful observation and reference, we can characterize as 
being among the most correct ever issued.” — Mining Journal. 


*,* Smaller Maps of Fagiond, of Scotland, and of Ireland, in 
poc ket cases, price 2s. 6d. e 


A. & C, BLACK, Edinburgh; LONGMAN & CO, London. 


NEW WORKS, 


PRINTED FOR 
Loneman, Brown, Green, AND LoNGMANS. 





1. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopaedia—The 
History of Greece. 


By the Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP OF ST. DAVID'S 
(the Rev. Connop Thirlwall, D.0.) The Eighth ane con- 
cluding Volume. Feap. 8vo. with vignette- Che, 6 
Also, the work complete, in 8 vols. 48s 
*,* The ith vol. of Moore's History of Kislet is the only 
remaining unpublished volume of the Cabinet Cyclopedia. 


The History of the English Revolu- | ‘ 


tion. 


By F. C. DAHLMANN, late Professor of History at the 
U Usiverety, of Gottingen. ‘Transl: - from the German, by 
EVANS LLOYD. 8vo. 10s. 


Industrial Resources of Ireland. 


By ROBERT KANE, M.D.. Sesurtany te the Council of the 
Royal Irish Academy, Professor of Natural Philosophy to 
the Royal Dublin Society. and of C aed to the Apothe- 
caries’ Hall of Ireland. Post 8vo. 


The Life and Times of Richard III. 


As Duke of Gloucester and King of England; in which all 
the Charges oy tere him are carefully i investigated and com- 
ared with the Statements of the Ce ontemporary Authorities. 
y CAROLINE ‘A HALSTED, Author of * The Life of Mar- 
garet Beaufort, Siccher of King Henry VII." 2 vols. 8vo. 
with Original Portrait, 30s. 


“There are great force and apparent truth in Miss 
Halsted's candid and energetic vindication of Richard, the 
historical justice of which is supported by the corroborative 
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REVIEWS 


The Barons’ War, including the Battles of Lewes 
and Evesham. By W. H. Blaauw, Esq. M.A. 
Nichols & Son. 

Few periods of English history are of more im- 

portance than the long reign of Henry III., and 

yet scarcely any period has been more carelessly 
passed over by our historians. One reason for 
this may be found in the very uninteresting cha- 
racter of the monarch,—the passive and easily 
led son of a fierce and turbulent father, and sin- 

larly enough, the unwarlike father of that 

“ruthless king,” whose prowess and whose san- 
inary warfare made him a “ name of fear,” 

not only in Gascony and Scotland, but in the 

East, no less than in the mountains of Wales. 

And certainly, were history the mere record of 

the doings of kings, and of their personal cha- 


racter, the fifty-six years of Henry the Third’s | 


reign might be compressed into a very few 
pages ; but that reign is remarkable beyond any 
other in our annals, for the progress of com- 
merce, of the arts, of English literature, above 
all, for the rise of the middle class, and for the 
recognition of ‘the Commons,” as the third 
estate of the realm. 

The carelessness with which our historians, 
with very few exceptions—and those of modern 
date—have viewed this important reign, affords 
another illustration, both of the danger of form- 
ing conclusions without sufficiently regarding 
separate facts, and of the too common fault of 
repeating the statements of former writers with- 
out a rigid examination into their truth; fol- 
lowing their leaders, as the writer before us well 
expresses it, “(as on a sheep-track, without 
farther inquiry,” and thus commending some 
= characters because they have already 

en commended, and censuring others because 
they find it “‘ so set down” in the books before 
them. 

That the liberties of England were won on 
the plain of Runymede, is an axiom which we 
find laid down in every abridgment of our his- 
tory, and acknowledged with due acclamations 
at every election dinner; while the subsequent 
wars of the Barons under De Montfort are 
viewed but as the strife of turbulent nobles, who, 
in the absence of foreign warfare, employed 
themselves in getting up a few contests at home. 
If this view were merely the popular one, it 
would be worth while to correct it; but it is 
unfortunately the view taken by the mass of our 
historians—not only by Carte, Brady, and 
Hume, who, from their avowed monarchical 
principles, might be expected to give no quarter 
to men who ——— in arms against their sove- 
reign, but of writers who hold the contrary 
opinion—even Hallam, and Sir James Macin- 


tosh yielding scarcely the praise of good inten- | 


tions to the champion who, at Evesham, laid 
down his life for the same great principles as did 
Hampden at Chalfont Field. As a contribution 
towards an ill-understood period of our history, 
and as a vindication of the character and prin- 
ciples of those great men, without whose 
struggles the concessions at Runymede would 
have been a mere worthless parchment—we 
welcome Mr. Blaauw’s work; and the more so, 
since, with the exception of the admirable 
memoir written by the Tate Dr. Thomas Farmer 
for Nichols’s History of Leicestershire, no effort 
has been made to present Simon de Montfort in 
his true character to the public. 

_Although John was compelled at length to 
sign the Charter, yet, as the reader will recollect, 
he immediately sought to set its provisions aside, 
and his three remaining years were passed in 


war against his barons. At the period of his 
son's accession, ‘the Lord Louis,” the Dauphin 
of France, was actually in England — 
by many powerful nobles, and favourably re- 
ceived even by the inhabitants of London, 
because he promised to maintain the provisions 
of the Great Charter. At this crisis the wise 
counsels of one of the most illustrious of the 
barons, William Earl of Pembroke, won over 
the opposing party, and young Henry was 
crowned, the Earl being constituted Regent. 
Had Pembroke lived to complete the education 
of the boy-king, a respect for the Charter would 
doubtlessly have been inculcated, and Henry, 
perhaps, might have become a worthy, if not an 
energetic, king. But on the death of the Earl 
in 1219, the ambitious and rapacious Peter de 
Roches, Bishop of Winchester, a Poictevin, 
became Regent; and he moulded the King’s 
“ waxen heart” so as to subserve his own views. 
It was in vain that public detestation followed 
him, that scoffing ballads in the Anglo-Norman 
| were sung, and keen satires in rhymed Latin, 
| pointed him out as “ quick at accounts but slow 
| to read the Gospel, looking more to lucre than 
| St. Luke, more to marks than to St. Mark,”’ 
| and preferring the scales rather than his book 
(libre librum subjicit) : Peter de Roches kept his 
place, removing all the English from around the 
King’s person, and summoning over a band of 
foreigners, to whom was committed the charge 
| of the royal castles. Next in power to De 
| Roches, during the King’s minority, was Hubert 
‘de Burgh, the faithful attendant of King John 
—not a mere servant, as Shakspeare represents 
him, but a man high in office, and at this time 
Chief Justiciar. That De Burgh was an upright 
man there is, we think, no reason to doubt; but 
he was unquestionably the advocate of arbitrary 
power; and thus both the chief instructors and 
advisers of the King were opposed to the spirit 
of the times and the sternly expressed wil of 
the people. 

Surrounded from his childhood by foreigners, 
Henry grew up an alien, even in England; and 
this perhaps irritated the people at large, as 
much as his avowed disinclination tothe Charter. 
Popular feeling was, however, too strong for 
him, and not only was he compelled at his second 
coronation solemnly to swear to observe the 
Charter, but a few years later to concede the im- 
portant “Charter of the Forests.” Had cir- 
cumstances allowed Henry to marry the daughter 
of an English noble, it is not unlikely that he 
might have become more popular; but when, 
after five unsuccessful offers, Elinor, the fair, 
but portionless, daughter of Raymond, Count 
of Provence, became his Queen, a fresh impor- 
tation of foreigners surrounded him, and estranged 
him more than ever from his “ natural people.” 
Elinor seems to have greatly resembled Hen- 
rietta Maria in her political conduct, and like 
| her soon became unpopular. She was evidently 
| a clever woman, although the story of her send- 
| ing specimens of her skill in verse-making to 

King Henry isa mere fable, for she was scarcely 
thirteen when the marriage was concluded, and 
| she certainly displayed no poetical talents after 
| her arrival in England. The Queen was followed 
| by her uncles, Peter of Savoy (who received the 
| wide domain of Richmond in Yorkshire, together 
with the castles of Pevensey and Ffastings,) and 
his brother Boniface, who was created Archbishop 
of Canterbury; and Church and State were alike 
submitted to their will. The immense sums 
lavished on the Queen’s relations, and the filling 
each see as it became vacant with alien prelates, 
yet farther irritated the popular mind; and 
when at length, in 1247, the second family of 
Isabel of Angouléme arrived in England to 
claim the aid of the King their half-brother, 














who immediately bestowed lands and castles 
and rich wardships on them, the people might 
well exclaim with Matthew Paris, adopting the 
language of Scripture, “‘ That which the palmer 
worm hath left hath the locust eaten, and that 
which the locust hath left hath the canker worm 
eaten, and what the canker worm hath left hath 
the caterpillar eaten.” It is for want of an accu- 
rate knowledge of the state of public affairs before 
a revolution, that many a popular outbreak ap- 
“neon unwarrantable ; a on this account we 
rave detailed these particulars, which most of 
our historians have touched on very lightly, and 
many have passed over in silence. 

It is curious, that in the midst of this general 
and justifiable hostility towards foreigners, an 
alien by birth and speech, though not by 
family, should become the champion of the 
people. Mr. Blaauw, however, justly observes, 
that in 1688, as well as in the thirteenth century, 
England looked toa foreigner for aid; and wemay 
add that more than a century before, while the 
Norman yoke still galled his neck, the Saxon 
looked to a foreigner, even to the son of a Norman 
mother, for redress, and fought for King Stephen 
as bravely as his father had for Harold. We 
think sufficient credit has not been yielded to 
our forefathers on this account. The reader, 
as he follows the lamentations of the Saxon 
Chronicle from page to page, or the fierce de- 
nunciations against “ outlandish men,”’ in Mat- 
thew Paris, is apt to lay too much to the chargé of 
that grumbling spirit which, according to some, 
is part of the Englishman's inheritance. But in 
the attachment of Englishmen in the twelfth 
century to King Stephen, and in the thirteenth 
to Simon De Montfort, we perceive that their 
hostility to the foreigner was not a mere blind 
prejudice, but that if they received benefits from 
the hand of the alien, they yielded him their 
spontaneous homage. 

Simon de Montfort was the fourth son of 
Simon, fourth Earl of De Montfort, in right 
of his mother, Earl of Leicester, and was born 
about the year 1200. The father, who has 
earned an unenviable celebrity by his crusade 
against the Albigenses, was slain at Tholouse in 
1218, and was succeeded by his son Almeric. 
The estates and earldom of Leicester having 
been forfeited by the rebellion of the father, the 
heir, in 1232, put forward a claim for their resto- 
ration; and two of his brothers having died, 
he sent his youngest brother Simon, offering if 
his claim to the lands were disallowed, that his 
brother, as holding no lands of the King of 
France, might be admitted. The latter request 
was acceded to, and Simon de Montfort did 
homage as Earl of Leicester before the King at 
Westminster. This is the earliest notice we have 
of him, and it appears strange that a noble who 
so soon after earned the reputation of a valiant 
knight, should have passed the first thirty-two 
years of his life in comparative obscurity. It 
may perhaps be said of him, as has been said of 
a hero of later date, whom, in many respects, 
he resembles, “his time was not yet come.” 

The Earl of Leicester appears early to have 
become a favourite at court; but his aspiring to 
the hand of the King’s sister, the young widow 
of William, the second Earl of Pembroke, pro- 


bably caused the first estrangement. Although 
the King was displeased, he was present at the 
marriage, and not until more than a twelve- 
month after, did his hostility towards De Mont- 


fort publicly break out. A kind of romantic 
interest is given to this marriage, from the cir- 
cumstance of the Princess Elinor having, on 
the death of her first husband, vowed perpetual 
widowhood. The monkish chroniclers, therefore, 
state that the troubles the Earl and his wife after- 
wards met with, were retributive, and it was 
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in expiation of his fault that De Montfort took 
up arms for the people. That a nobleman who 
during more than thirty years had dwelt among 
a people who never even dreamtof political rights, 
should have become at once so steadfast and so 
warm an advocate of the English Charter is sur- 

rising ; and most of our historians have there- 
ore viewed him as an ambitious man, hoping to 
seize the crown. The incorrectness of this view 
will appear in the sequel. Still he must have 
been early told the story of England’s struggle 
for freedom; but by whom? we think most pro- 
bably by her who afterwards became his devoted 
wife. Elinor was married at a very early age 
to the young Earl of Pembroke, son of that 
Earl, to whom, beyond any other, the people 
owed their Great Charter; she was therefore 
brought up among the friends of freedom, and 
we find her all along aiding her husband's 
cause during his absence, and, in consequence, 
winning for herself an equal popularity. It is 
difficult, too, to find any other reason, save this, 
to account for the extreme hostility with which 
her brother regarded her, driving her from the 
land in her widowed old age, and refusing her 
not only a subsistence from the forfeited lands 
of her last husband, but even from those which 
she claimed in right of her first marriage. 

The first quarrel of the King with De Mont 
fort was soon after the birth of Prince Edward, 
and then it was chiefly directed towards his 
wife. They in consequence quitted England, 
and when De Montfort returned the following 

ear, it was to arrange for his departure to the 
East, We have no account of De Montfort’s 
deeds there; it is probable that he arrived too 
late, for the year after he returned with Richard 
of Cornwall, and the next found him fighting at 
the battle of Xaintes. Meanwhile the King 
was overwhelmed with debt, and during the 
following years we find De Montfort vainly at- 
tempting to urge the King to economy. It was, 
perhaps, to rid himself of an unpleasant moni- 
tor, that the King sent him to Gascony, where 
his severe measures excited much discontent, and 
the Gascons petitioned for his removal : — 

“Though the Archbishop of Bordeaux and others, 
who headed this mission of complaint, had been con- 
victed traitors, thev were readily listened to at Court, 
and De Montfort, finding himself thus accused behind 
his hack of extortion and tyranny, hastened to Eng- 
land, there to meet his accusers face to face. A most 
extraordinary scene ensued, which the King’s pre- 
vious loss of character could alone have made possi- 
ble within the precincts of a Court. De Montfort 
appeared in the Council to silence his enemies by the 
refutation of their charges, and then appealed to the 


King’s personal knowledge of their falsehood and of 


his own faithful services, reminding him with what 
promises of support he had encouraged him to under- 
take the command in Gascony for six years ‘ Let 
your words he made good, my Lord King,’ he ex- 
claimed, * keep your covenant with me, and replace 
those expenses which I have borne for you to the 
notorious beggary of my own earldom.’ On the King 
replying that *he did not hold himself bound to ful- 
fil promises made to a false traitor, the affronted 
Ear! lost all command of his impetuous temper, and 
in direct terms openly gave the lie to the King, inti- 
mating too, that the shelter of his royalty alone pro- 
tected him from instantly feeling the consequences of 
such a charge. *Who can helieve you to be a 
christian, or that you ever go to confession ? of what 
use indeed would such a mere form be without re- 
pentance and atonement?’ The King, though 
goaded by these insults, did not dare to order his 
arrest, but gave vent in his reply to his long-har- 
boured hate ; ‘never has my repentance of anything 
certainly been more sincere, than of having ever suf- 
fered you to enter England and to enjoy those estates 
and honours which now so puff you up.’” 

This quarrel was made up, and De Montfort 
returned to Gascony, but was again recalled, at 
the mandate of the Queen, to make way for 
Prince Edward, a boy of thirteen, Gascony 


justified their resistance. 





however was soon in a state of confusion, and 
once more De Montfort returned and reduced 
it to obedience. 

The King’s debts in 1257 were so great, and 
the rapacity of his foreign relations so unbear- 
able, that the people were in a state of insurrec- 
tion,—the high price of bread—that great ele- 
ment of all revolutions—having now rendered 
them desperate. At this crisis the barons 
assembled, and under the direction of De Mont- 
fort, held the celebrated parliament at Oxford, 
and passed the Statutes sonamed. The account 
of this meeting, in the ‘Annals of Burton,’ is 
minute and interesting. Each member took a 
solemn oath to deliberate earnestly for the wel- 
fare of the people, and that oath they seem to 
have faithfully kept. To these Statutes the 
King was compelled to swear, but he sent 
forthwith to the Pope praying to be absolved 
from his oath. All the aliens about the court 
were banished, the castles were placed in the 
charge of natives, and the rising importance 
of the Commons is proved by the direction 
that the Statutes of Oxford and Magna Charta 
should be proclaimed in Latin, French, and 
English. After some delay the King received 
the bull of absolution, which, being read at 
Paul's Cross, excited the utmost rage of the 
citizens. Henry, however, now openly set his 
barons at defiance, shut himself up in the 
Tower, sent the crown jewels to France, and 
while a reference to King Louis was proposed, 
he secretly sent orders to the Cinque Ports, to 
seize arms and shipping. In December, 1263, 
Louis sent in his award, in wh‘ch he declared, 
‘in the name of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, we make void and annul the Ox- 
ford Statutes,” at the same time adding, ‘‘ We 
do not wish or intend to derogate in anything 
from the royal privileges, charters, liberties, 
statutes, and laudable customs of the kingdom, 
which existed before the Oxford Statutes.” 


As may well be supposed, this award irritated 
the people, while the barons, who had sworn to 
obey it, took up arms, adopting the clause that 
exempted the old charters ; and these certainly 
It is probable that 
King Louis was not aware that the Great Charter 
went quite as far as the Oxford Statutes in 
asserting the rights of the subject. 


England was now in arms; London and the 
chief towns had never agreed to the Mise of 
Amiens ;—the whole middle class were opposed 
to the King, and the war began with the battle of 
Northampton. In this the barons were defeated 
by Prince Edward, who held on towards London, 
while the King, who was in the south, proceeded 
to Lewes, and here, after an ineffectual nego- 
tiation, the first great battle was fought. Mr. 
Blaauw’s account of the various nobles who en- 
gaged in this contest incidentally, affords im- 
portant historical illustration. We must make 
room for the following picture of “the hardy 
knight” of this period :— 

* Fulk Fitz Warren, a veteran of high connexions, 
who had been born on a Welch mountain during his 
father’s outlawry, and who was drowned in the Ouse 
during the battle, must have recently adopted the 
party, which preved fatal to him. He had been 
employed in 1245 by the malcontent Knights and 
Barons at the Dunstable tournament, on a service 
very characterjgtic of the manners of the age, to warn 
the Pope’s secretary, Martin, who had been plunder- 
ing for his master with great diligence, instantly to 
leave the country. A clerical chronicler, speaking 
of this Martin, declares that out of respect to the 


church he deems it safer and more honourable to be | 


silent as to his wanton and wrongful rapacity. Fitz 
Warren, though not silent, did not waste many words 
in executing the commission. The interview was 
short and decisive; the soldier went up to the secre- 
tary, at the Temple, with a stern look, and bluntly 
delivered his message at once: ‘ Get out of England 


immediately.” On Martin asking, * Who orders me 
this? do you, of your own authority? he wa 
answered * The whole community ; and if you will 
take good advice, you will not stay here three days 
longer, lest you and yours should be cut up into frag. 
ments,’—backing the threat with oaths. Martin made 
a vain appeal to King Henry for protection, who 
greeted his request of a safe conduct with, ‘ May the 
Devil conduct you into and through hell!’ His fear 
during his hasty journey to Canterbury was gy 
excessive, in consequence of these threats, that 
the sight of some men, who had met to buy tim. 
her in a wood, induced him to offer his guide, Rohert 
Norris, preferment in the church for any of his rela. 
tions, if he would but save him from their attack, 
Norris despised the bribe, but playing upon his 
alarm made him skulk along byeways to Dover, at 
full speed, until he embarked.” 

At length defiance was sent by the King, his 
son, and his brother, to the hostile barons :— 

“This war of words was an apt prelu‘e to the 
fiercer conflict approaching. The confidence of the 
royal party in their superior strength, now led the 
King‘ by rash advice,’ to look only to the stern diplo. 
macy of arms, rather than to the struggle of subtlety 
in achamber. ‘The mutual contract of support and 
fidelity, which was the essential principle of feudal 
tenure,’ was thus avowedly annulled and renounced 
by both parties. In the history of Fitz- Warren, 
before referred to, a similar renunciation of homage 
is thus detailed : ‘My Lord King, you are my liege 
Lord, and to you I have been bound by fealty, while 
I have been in your service, and while I held lands 
of you, and you ought to have maintained my right, 
and yet now you fail me in right and in common law, 
and never was there a good King who denied law in 
his court to his frank tenants ; wherefore I renounce 
my homage to you.’ The bonds of social union being 
thus abruptly broken, the great questions of civil 
government now in dispute, all-important as they 
were, were abandoned to the chance decision of 
Force.” 

The details of the battle, which ended in the 
utter discomfiture of the royal forces, and cap- 
tivity of the King, are very minutely related by 
Mr. Blaauw: we, however, shall pass on to the 
more important results :— 

“* Contrary toall expectation, (observes a contem- 
porary chronicler,) the Barons had thus gained a 
wonderful victory, which they attributed with grati- 
tude to Him alone, by whose support they had 
passed through the mortal dangers of the struggle.’ 
The same spirit of devotional joy, and affectionate 
gratitude to the achievers of sucha victory, pervades 
other accounts written at the time. Among the most 
remarkable is the long Latin rhymed poem, before 
referred to, composed immediately after the battle, 
by one, who, amidst much calm argument on regal 
power and civil liberty, evinces his feelings by such 
bursts as the following :—* May the Lord bless Simon 
de Montfort, his sons and his comrades, who have 
so nobly and boldly fought, in compassion on thesad 
fate of the English, when they were so unspeakably 
trampled under foot, and nearly deprived of all their 
liberties, and even of life, languishing under their hard 
Princes.’ * Blessed be the Lord God of Vengeance, 
who sits on His high throne in heaven, and by His 
own might trea?s upon the necks of the proud, mak- 
ing the great subject to the weak. He has subdued 
| two kings and their two heirs into captivity, as trans 
| gressors of the laws, and has given over to ignominy 
| all the pride of their warfare, with their numberless 
| followers,’ ” 

The reader will observe how similar these 
expressions are to those we meet with in the re- 
| cords of the Parliament war; and the enthusiasm 
with which the great leader was everywhere 
celebrated, reminds us of the same period :— 

* That de Montfort was not only held in esteem as 
| an able soldier, but was considered as * hacked by the 
general favour of the people,’ is expressly asserted by 
a French chronicler of the time. Although he only 

incidentally mentions the battle of * Lyaus,’ he praises 
| de Montfort, as ‘noble, chivalrous, and the ablest 
} man of the age,’ and anxiously claims him as 4 
Frenchman. That he had the support of public 
opinion in England, cannot, indeed, be doubted, and 
among other proofs, it may be noticed that it had 
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driven the King to rely upon the arms of foreigners 
in this battle. Edward had introduged Spaniards, 


and the Northern Barons had brought with them 
their Scotch vassals, who were as much aliens in 
blood, language, and nationality, as those from the 
Peninsula. Of these a great number perished, and 
their chiefs were taken prisoners. Few names have 
been recorded of those slain on either side. On the 


} iA 





side of the conq S, WwW illiam le Blund 
already referred to, Ralph Heringot is the only 
Baron mentioned. Of the other party, twenty-three 
Barons, who bore banners, were either taken or slain, 
and two Justiciaries perished ; William de Walton, 
by the sword, and Fulk de Fitz Warren, was drowned 
in the Ouse.” 

On the 15th of May commissioners met to 
agree on terms for the future government of the 
kingdom. The agreement entered into is not 
extant, but several chronicles give the heads of 
it, These were, that Englishmen only should 
be chosen counsellors; that the King should 
observe Magna Charta, and the Charter of the 
forests; be moderate in his expenses and grants, 
until his old debts were paid off, and he was 
enabled to live on his own property, without 
oppression of merchants or the poor; and that 
enes of disputed points should be made to 
acouncil of six, three of whom were prelates 
and three laymen. Security was also stipulated 
for all who had taken part against the King :— 

“These conditions of peace, duly certified by oaths 
and seals, while they relaxed, as was natural, nothing 
of the previous demands of the victorious Barons, 
and even devised more stringent security for their 
fulfilment, yet introduced no new pretensions even at 
this moment of power, and the constitutional maxim 
of respecting the person of the King was carefully 
upheld, at least in words, even when so much dis- 
grace and ruin were attributed to his advisers. 
Whether there be just ground for supposing bad faith 
in either or both of the parties to this Mise, and 
how far its provisions were faithfully executed, will 
be seen by following the course of events a little 
longer. * * Onthe following day, Friday, May 16, 
the surrender of the royal Princes, as substitutes for 
their respective fathers, took place. Even after giv- 
ing this bail, however, the King of the Romans does 
not appear to have been a free agent for some time, 
but was required to purchase his liberty by the pay- 
ment of a large sum of money five months afterwards. 
As much as £17,000, and £5,000 in gold have been 
stated as his ransom, and his estates were certainly 
put under sequestration to ensure payment. Prince 
Edward, the more dangerous foe, and the more 
valuable pledge of submission, was almost imme- 
diately sent in custody to Dover, under the charge of 
his former friend Henry, de Montfort’s eldest son. 
This compulsory ride to Dover, under circumstances 
so altered from his former visits there, and his late 
attempt to surprise it, was a popular topic of ridicule 
in those days.” 

Although the King must have been consider- 
ed as a kind of prisoner, every respect appears 
tohave been paid him, and he seems to have 
moved from place to place at his pleasure. The 
Queen, who was in France, now occupied her- 
self with collecting a large army of mercenaries; 
and to deliberate upon the measures to be 
adopted at this crisis, the first parliament con- 
sisting of knights of the shire and burgesses, as 
well as prelates and nobles, was summoned. 
This parliament was ordered to meet in London 
on the octave of St. Hilary, 1265 :— 

“To this were invited 25 Bishops, Priors, and 
Deans, and on Dec. 24, were added 83 more heads of 
monasteries, besides the Barons, and two representa- 
tives from each county. The preamble, in describing 
the occasion of meeting, referred to the late serious 
disturbances, as then happily appeased, and required 
the advice of the Prelates and Barons, ‘in order to 
Provide by wholesome deliberation for the security 
and completion of the peace, and for certain other 
business which the King was unwilling to settle with- 
outthem, Of similar summons to all these parties, 
there had been previous instances, but now for the 

time the cities and towns were also required 





‘each to choose and send two discreet, loyal, and 
honest men,’ and this remarkable innovation seems 
by the date from Woodstock, Dec. 24, later by ten 
days than the first summons, to have been an after- 
thought, the result of more mature deliberation. * * 
‘After a long controversy, almost all judicious en- 
quirers seem to have acquiesced in admitting this 
origin of popular representation. Such is.the remark 
of the highest authority (Hallam) on the subject, and 
it is more fitting to assent to this conclusion than to 
renew the discussion. * * After the great struggle 
with King John, the English Barons had appointed 
25 guardians to watch over the execution of Magna 
Charta, in which were some few but important clauses 
for the benefit of the people, mixed up with several 
limitations of feudal burthens; a similar expedient 
had been adopted after the Oxford Statutes. After 
fifty years’ experience of the perils to which their 
privileges were exposed by the encroachments of the 
crown, a stronger and more enduring security was 
now devised, by committing the care of constitutional 
freedom thenceforth to the people themselves, whose 
interests they thus identified with theirown. We 
cannot at this remote distance of time estimate all 
the motives which led to this measure. ‘To these 
early statesmen such ‘ matters may have seemed (in 
Chaucer’s energetic phrase) great and glorious for all 
the people:’ although few at the time, perhaps not 
even de Montfort, felt the full importance of this 
advancing step of British liberty. None could have 
foreseen, when they dropped the precious seed into 
the ready soil, the long succession of abundant har- 
vests, which were to spring from it, and bless the 
land with all the elements of power and plenty.” 

The summoning of such a council emphati- 
cally contradicts the assertion that the barons 
were actuated by a mere selfish love of power; 
their acts certainly did not betray this poling, 
nor did the people think so, else, as Mr. Blaauw 
justly remarks, “ this appeal would have been 
ruinous to their own interests,’ and, he adds, 
that “it should be an honest pride to us in after 
times, that English liberty thus owes its birth to 
the noblest parentage, confidence in the people.”’ 

The charges brought against Simon de Mont- 
fort, of seeking his personal aggrandizement, 
are next reviewed. The office of high steward, 
which he is charged with obtaining, is proved 
to have been his by hereditary right. 

But the time was at hand when De Montfort 
—probably from his success—became an object 
of envy and jealousy to some of his brother 
barons; and the defection of the young Earl of 
Gloucester, and the treachery of Roger de Mor- 
timer, brought on the last act of this great his- 
torical drama. 

The Welch marchers began the second war, 
and were soon joined by two of the King’s half 
brothers, who had returned from exile, while 
the escape of Prince Edward from Hereford, 
where he was a prisoner on parole, induced the 
Earl of Gloucester openly to join the royalist 
party, which he did at Ludlow. Meanwhile, 
the popular forces were scattered about the 
country. Simon de Montfort, with the King, 
was at Hereford, his second son was in the 
south, from whence he was summoned to Kenil- 
worth, where he arrived only to be surprised by 
Prince Edwerd outside the castle, and to escape 
with difficulty to the keep; while twenty ban- 
nerets, including several who had fought at 
Lewes, were made prisoners. De Montfort was 
now hemmed in by the forces of Clare and 
Mortimer, and in order to meet his son he 
marched towards Evesham, uncofiscious of the 
defeat he had sustained, and that Prince Ed- 
ward, with a large force, was coming in that 
very direction :— 

“ At day-break, on Tuesday, August 4, after mass 
had been celebrated, absolution was again freely dis- 
pensed among the Baronial soldiers, as on the eve of 
the battle of Lewes, by the same bold prelate: — 


* The Bissop Walter of Wurcestre assoiled hom alle there, 
And prechede hom, that hii adde of deth the lasse fere.’— 
Rob, Glouc, 





The Barons were preparing to mount their horses 
and leave Evesham, in pursuance of their plan, when 
there came into view, issuing from the folds of the 
hill in the very quarter where they looked for young 
de Montfort, a large army, advancing towards them 
in battle array, divided into orderly squadrons, and 
bearing in their van the emblazoned banners of their 
expected friends. The sight gladdened their eyes 
and hearts for a time, but it was to Prince Edward 
they gave this fatal welcome. The heraldic ensigns 
were his trophies snatched from the Kenilworth cap- 
tives, and his approach had been purposely so con- 
trived as to cut off all communication between the 
father and son, and thus to appear in the direction 
most likely to give effect to the delusion.” 

“When de Montfort, in order to reconnoitre the 
royalists, ascended a hill, or as some say the Tower 
of Evesham Abbey, where he had been hospitably 
entertained, he was so struck with admiration of their 
improved discipline, that the natural pride of a 
soldier led him to exclaim with his usual oath, 
(alluding to a relic of the chivalrous champion of 
Spain recently brought to England), * By the arm of 
S. James, they come on skilfully, but it is from me 
they have learnt that method, not from themselves.’ 
At first only one division of his enemy, that led on 
by the Prince, had been seen by de Montfort, a 
small hill intervening to conceal the Earl of Glouces- 
ter’s advance by a different line. When the whole 
danger was revealed to him, it seemed at once so 
overwhelming, that he gave free permission for his 
friends to take to flight, venting his prophetic appre- 
hensions, ‘ May the Lord have mercy on our souls, for 
our bodies are in the enemies’ power.’ While escape 
was still possible, a generous rivalry led each leader 
to persuade others to adopt that means of safety, 
which he rejected for himself. Hugh le Despenser 
and Ralph Basset, when urged to fly, refused to sur- 
vive de Montfort, and the great leader himself, when 
his son Henry affectionately offered to bear the brunt 
of the battle alone, while his father should preserve 
his life by flight, steadily answered, * Far from me be 
the thought of such a course, my dear son! I have 
grown old in wars, and my life hastens to an end; 
the noble parentage of my blood has been always 
notoriously eminent in this one point, never to fly, or 
wish to fly, from battle. Nay, my son, do you rather 
retire from this fearful contest lest you perish in the 
flower of youth ; you, who are now about to succeed 
(so may God grant!) to me and our illustrious race 
in the glories of war.’”’ 

The enemy now rushed forward, but in spite 
of the great disparity of numbers, the barons 
maintained the contest for two hours :— 

“Simon de Montfort (says one account) ‘fought 
stoutly like a giant for the liberties of England,’ and 
even when all the weight of the enemy’s force was 
made to press upon him personally, he resisted their 
assaults ‘like an impregnable tower’ with his dearest 
friends crowding around as if to defend him with the 
ramparts of their bodies. One by one they dropped 
in death ; Basset and le Despenser, the most faithful 
of all his friends, at length sank to the earth near 
him, * * * Never will I surrender to dogs and per- 
jurers, but to God alone,’ cried de Montfort, when 
summoned to do so. His horse had been killed 
under him, but though weakened by his wounds he 
yet fought on with so much spirit, wielding his sword 
with both hands against twelve knights, his assail- 
ants, and dealing his blows with so vigorous an old 
age, that, if there had been but eight followers like 
him, he would, according to an eye witness, 
have put the enemy to shame. It is said that Prince 
Edward, before the battle, had been desirous of tak- 
ing the Earl and his son prisoners, but the Barons of 
his suite were resolved on their death, and an angry 
multitude now pressed on de Montfort so fiercely, 
that, though fighting on to the last, sword in hand, 
and with a cheerful countenance, he at length fell 
when wounded by a blow from behind, overwhelmed 
by numbers rather than conquered. ‘Thus ended, 
by an honourable death, the inbred chivalry and 
prowess which had been ennobled by so many deeds 
in so many lands.’ ‘ Thus lamentably fell the flower 
of all knighthood, leaving an example of steadfast- 
ness to others;—but who can prevent familiar 
treachery ? they who had eaten his bread, had now 
raised their heels against him ; they who loved him 
by word of mouth lied in their throats, not having 
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their hearts right with him, but betraying him in his 
necessity. Such are the earnest comments of a 
French and an English chronicler on the event.” 

His son Henry fell on the same field ; his son 
Guy was also severely wounded, and left for 
dead. His banner-bearer, his esquires, indeed 
all his personal followers; laid down their lives ; 
and the simple lament of the unnamed trouvére, 
that the death of the valiant Count would fill the 
whole land with mourning, was echoed far and 
wide. 

The champion of liberty, like the great 
champion of later times, was denied a grave by 
the royalist party. His head was sent to Wig- 
more castle, and his mutilated limbs dispersed 
to different towns; but this dastardly revenge 
excited disgust even in the thirteenth century, 
and while the people bewailed their dead hero, the 
clergy, who adhered to the popular side, pointed 
to his glorified spirit in heaven, and addressed 
to him the fine hymn that views him as having 
achieved the crown of martyrdom :— 

Salve Symon Montis fortis, 
Totius flos militia, 

Duras peenas passus mortis, 
Protector gentis Anglix, 

Sis pro nobis intercessor 

Apud Deum, qui defensor, 
In terra extiteras. 

Popular belief told of miracles wrought by 
the girdle he wore, and when his mutilated re- 
mains were at length buried in the abbey, many 
a pilgrimage was made from distant parts of 
the kingdom, to obtain healing at his tomb. 
The influence of Simon de Montfort was felt 
after his death. No baron was executed for 
bearing arms against his sovereign; even their 
estates were in most instances recovered, by a 
fine of three or four years’ purchase; while 
young Simon de Montfort, although he held 
out the castle of Kenilworth sixteen months 
against Prince Edward, was allowed to march 
out with the other barons, each with his 
horses and armour, and he, subsequently, re- 
ceived a pension of 500 marks, on condition of 
going abroad. It was on the Countess, as we 
before remarked, that the wrath of the King 
fell most heavily. She was at Dover Castle 
when the battle of Evesham was fought, and 
continued there till October, when, unable to 
obtain the King’s pardon, she sailed to France. 
There she retired to the nunnery of Montargis, 
where she died; but although the King of 
France urged upon her brother the duty of re- 
conciliation, he remained unforgiving to his 
death. Although the Oxford Statutes were for- 
mally rescinded, their spirit remained, and the 
patriot of the nineteenth century may well join 
with the chroniclers of the thirteenth in their 
eulogy on Simon de Montfort. 





Tarlton’s Jests and News out of Purgatory: 
with Notes, and some Account of the Life of 


Tarlton. By J. O. Halliwell, Esq. F.R.S. 
Printed for the Shakespeare Society. 


Or all the children of genius, there are none 
to whose futurity the stat nominis umbra applies 
so surely and emphatically as the actor,—if he 
be an actor only. To him are wanting all the 
material devices, by which the other poets of 
the world have contrived to give an abiding 
form to their thought,—to collect and preserve 
its fine and subtile essences for posterity. Like 
a spiritual spendthrift, he is engaged in a con- 
tinued, and often most prodigal, outlay of fancy, 
flinging about the gold of his rich imaginings 
to the casual audience of the day, as an autocrat 
scatters largesse to a crowd—but making no 
investment for immortality. His talent is like 
the purse of Fortunatus; there is a guinea in it 
whenever he chooses to put his hand there,— 
sterling coin, of ready circulation,—but the purse 
is exhausted and barren when the hand to which 
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the privilege belonged is gone. The Daguerré- 
otype is not invented, in which the light of 
his genius can write, for eternity, the crowdin 
images of his gifted heart. His intellectua 
creations “ come,” indeed, “like shadows—so 
depart.” His gracious presentments “ were all 
= and are melted into air—into thin air.” 
he painter’s brush, the sculptor’s chisel and the 
poet’s pen, are all spells by which the sons of 
genius rule the future—powerful as that by 
which the philosopher of Crotona was said, of 
old, to have the faculty of writing on the moon, 
what might be read in far places, and through 
all time—wands, at whose conjuration their 
several streams of thought are collected, as they 
run, and gathered into reservoirs, at which the 
coming generations of the world may drink. 
But the actor has no such spells to conjure with. 
The flowers of his rearing are for a night; the 
moons which are associated with his inspirations 
are paper-moons, seen only within the limits of 
the theatre, and cut up, it may be, to-morrow, to 
light the foot-lamps; his gushing fancies ferti- 
lize and beautify alone the narrow place of time 
on which he stands—sink into the ground where 
they arose—and are lost, for ever, with the 
breaking of the “ pitcher at the fountain.” 

The evil of all this, to the actor, is not limited 
to the mere mortality of his true fame, but in- 
cludes the possibility of his missing it altogether. 
The titles of his genius must be admitted at once, 
or are so never. In the contests of opinion 
and fluctuations of taste, the player to whom 
justice is not done in his life-time, unable to 
carry his case beyond the present, is deprived of 
that appeal to posterity,—the certainty of which 
to other spiritualists, has obtained for many a 
man his rights, at the time, and consoled many 
another under their deprivation, with the hope 
of asentence of reversal. We know how pos- 
sible it may be to keep a man out of a right, 
the evidences of which die with him. Some of 
the great fames of the earth were not the cotem- 
porary recompenses of genius, but monuments 
erected in after times. Shakspeare fits our ar- 
gument admirably, for an illustration on both 
sides of this subject. Shakspeare was an actor, 
as well as a writer, of plays—at once a creator 
and impersonator. Of the rank which he 
held as a mere actor, we are left only to infer- 
ential conjecture—to that most direct inference 
of all, in particular, which assures us, by the 
positive evidences of his power in other, and 
kindred, departments, that he was not likely to 
be a bad one. But, whatever may have been his 
stage-place, in the opinions of his time, we can 
neither benefit by, nor adjust, it now. If he 
could make his presentments as powerfully to 
the sense as to the. soul, the men of his day had 
one emanation of his genius—one voice of his 
poetry—which has not reached, as it could not 
reach, to our time; and if, through any cause, 
they did him less than justice, we cannot now 
reverse the wrong, because the documents are 
obliterated for ever. But, as regards his fame 
as a creator, he has been indebted to time. 
That principle, before which his one fame has 
perished, has but served to build up the other. 
However popular in his day, we are well assured 
that the marvels of his poetry were not then 
fully understood. The proofs of his title are 
with us, as they were with his cotemporaries, 
and have won from posterity a verdict a 
thousand fold what he B reeves: from the judg- 
ment of hisage. Ifthe poet could rise from his 
grave, he would marvel at his own excess of glory. 
But had these proofs been lost, in the century that 
sueceeded his death,—as the means of deciding 
on his skill as a performer were, with the death 
itself,—we should have known little more of 
Shakspeare, now, as a writer, than we know of 
him as an actor—the world would have missed 
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the matchless intellectual inheritance with which 
he has endowed it, for ever—and the greatest of 
all earth’s bards would have been defrauded of 
his full and unparalleled fame. 

Such, then, are some of the conditions of the 
actor’s genius ;—which may have had their dig. 
paraging effect on his moral nature,—introdue. 
ing into it, sympathetically, the want of that 
“a in material things which appears to 
him useless in things intellectual—that habit of 
living “mgr ory ‘““from hand to mouth,” 
fitting the effort to the mere occasion, to which 
his genius seems, in a sense, condemned—that 
wild and unprofitable disregard of the future, in 
a word, which has been commonly ascribed to 
the men of his profession as a class,—and truly 
ascribed in too many instances. The orator— 
who most nearly resembles the actor in the 
limited influence of his inspirations—depending, 
as they do, for their effect, much upon time and 
place, properties and physical attributes,—the 
combination, in fact, of author and actor in one 
person—has, yet, an immeasurable advantage 
over him. A part of that which gave life to his 
works (the actor-part) perishes, no doubt, with 
the speaker and the occasion ; but, unlike the 
player’s, they have still a body, which may be 
preserved, to tell the world hereafter of their 
beauty and proportions. Nay, more than this, 
—where oratory is of the highest class, so cer- 
tainly is it moulded, in some degree, by, and 
adapted to, the physical energies of the speaker 
—so true and harmonious is the connexion be- 
tween sound and sense and gesture and aspect, 
—that the instructed mind can almost restore, 
to the written words, the eloquent attitude and 
the flashing eye,—and the poetical heart follow, 
in the swelling sentences of type, the cadenced 
voice ;—as they who find the Memnon, in the 
desert, seem almost to hear the long-silenced 
music of its fabulous lyre, while they gaze upon 
it, and re-invest, by the aid of the imagination, 
the disenchanted stone with all its early poetry, 

But, if this be the fate of the actor in general, 
it is still more emphatically so of the particular 
class of actors to whom the subject of this 
volume belongs. For the highest class of actors, 
whose scenic reputation has been habitually 
associated with the masterpieces of dramatic 
genius, there is still, notwithstanding what we 
have said, a sort of conservative principle to 
which we have not adverted. Their talent, in 
the absence of an enduring body of its own, 
through which it can putitself in after-evidence, 
has found, as it were, a foreign body, by its 
operation on which it can give a doubtful sub- 
stance and permanence to its conceptions— 
leaving behind it, by the aid of traditions, a 
sort of galvanic or imputed life. Their imper- 
sonations are recorded, and their readings regis- 
tered—infusing, as it were, a portion of their own 
spirituality into the undying text which it was 
the business of their lives toillustrate. Of Gar- 
rick and Mrs. Siddons, the student of Shaks- 
peare will always seem to know something. The 
skilful interpretation of genius whose works are 
for all time, must keep alive some memory of 
the skilful interpreter. Unable to leave a 
monument of their own, their names, like the 
names written on a pyramid, will yet meet the 
eye of all who are explorers thereof—with this 
understood condition, to elevate the figure, that 
it is the finger of genius only that can record 
itself legibly on such monuments. But, for 
the race of actors, who, like the Italian Ar- 
lecchini, of old, had presented to them only a 
plot, to which they were to supply the im- 
promptu and varying dialogue—who worket 
on a mere outline, which they filled up at their 
fantasy—who were furnished with the “dry 
bones” of a character, which their humour of 
the hour was to inform with its momentary 
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—nothing remains, to perpetuate, or account 
for, the immense reputation which they enjoyed 
in their day. Such men were, properly speak- 
ing, both actorsand dramatists—but their drama 
was unwritten drama—addressed, too, to mere 
temporary passions and prejudices, and not, 
robably, worthy of being written—the genius 
and the forms on which it acted passed, alike, 
eway, with the actor himself:—and, like many 
another problem of history which we searcely 
understand for want of the appropriate feeling, 
we know, only from its pages, and without sym- 
pathy, that the death of one of these men was 
mourned as a national and irremediable loss. 

It is by considerations such as the foregoing, 
that we are to account for the disproportion be- 
tween the great popularity enjoyed by Richard 
Tarlton in his day, and the merit of such direct 
evidences as remain to attest and explain it. 
In the eye of his oahenaananey public, this actor 
may be said to have filled a larger space than 
Burbage, Allen, or even Shakspeare himself. 
Allthe honours of an extended popularity were 
his. His name was given to game-cocks, as, in 
our day, it would be given to race-horses—his 
portrait, with tabor and pipe, was the ornament 
of the alehouse—and more than two centuries 
after his death, he still figured as a sign in the 
Borough. But though these and other evidences 
exhibit him as the idol of the populace, the 
testimonies to his merit, direct and incidental, 
are by no means confined to that class of wit- 
nesses. Nearly all the writers of the time abound 
in allusions to Tarlton, or panegyrics on him ; 
and his name even furnished a word to the lan- 
guage of his age—the species of entertainment 
in which he excelled being described, in the 
persons of his successors, as Tarletonizing. 
Gifford says of him, that “ he was, perhaps, the 
most popular comic performer that ever trod 
the stage ;’—-Fuller asserts that when Queen 
Elizabeth was out of humour, ‘he could wn- 
dumpish her at his pleasure ;’—Sir Richard 
Baker says that, ‘for the part called the clown’s 

art, he never had his match, never will have.” 
The same author speaks of the greater “ con- 
tentment” which he gave to his audience than 
others, “ though he never said a word ;”—Nash 
declares, that the people began to laugh so soon 
as he but showed his face :—Peacham, in his 
Thalia's Banquet, gives similar evidence— 

As Tarlton when his head was onely seene, 

The Tire-house doore and Tapistrie betweene, 


Set all the multitude in such a laughter, 
They could not hold for scarse an houre after;— 


and we have the further testimony of Fuller, 
that “the self-same words, spoken by another, 
would hardly move a merry man to smile; 
which, uttered by him, would force a sad soul 
to laughter.” These, and a host of other notices, 
at once attest Tarlton’s renown, and let us into | 
some of the secrets of his success. Popularity 
of the kind which Tarlton enjoyed, is, we know, 
athing which rapidly and largely feeds itself ; 
and men who cannot look at a face without ex- 
pecting a good thing from it, are pretty sure to 
think the thing good when it comes. The hearty 
faith which makes them pay their laugh in ad- 
vance, will accept a small commodity afterwards 
for its value. There is little doubt, that the flat 
hose and incipient squint of Richard Tarlton 
Were, as well as his pipe and tabor, a portion of 
is vis comica. ‘Tarlton belonged, as we have 
hinted, to that class of actors, the abuse of whose 
Privilege of improvisation, in less skilful hands, 
if not in his, drew down Shakspeare’s rebuke, 
“And let those that play your poo speak no 
more than is set down for them: for there be of 
them, that will themselves laugh, to set on some 
ms of barren spectators to laugh too; 
though, in the meantime, some necessary ques- 
tion of the play be then to be considered : that’s 
Villanous; and shows a most pitiful ambition 


| to have been the Arcadia of the island: a pretty 





in the fool that uses it.”” The clown in question, 
however, was a portion of the drama of the day 
which the public would not be without,—though 
we can well imagine how annoying his practices 
must have been to a dramatist so earnest as 
Shakspeare. ‘He not only,” as Mr. Halliwell 
says, ‘entered on the stage at stated intervals, 
but continually mixed with the company, and 
attempted to excite merriment by any species 
of buffoonery that occurred to him; and fre- 
quently entered into a contest of raillery and 
sarcasm with some of the audience.” Of all 
this class of clowns, none ever attained to such 
celebrity as that which Tarlton won—by what | 
were called his jigs—* a ludicrous metrical com- | 
position, often in rhyme, which was sung by. 

the clown, who likewise occasionally danced, | 
and was always accompanied by a tabor and | 
pipe.” Mr. Halliwell says, that the music of | 
several of these jigs is preserved in Dowland’s | 
Musical Collections, in the University Library, 
at Cambridge ;—and he is indebted to Mr. 
Collier for the words of one, still existing, in a 
unique manuscript copy in that gentleman's 
possession, made about the middle of the 17th 
century. This jig was delivered by the actor, 
at the Curtain Theatre; and contains “a hu- 
morous and satirical attack upon the corporation 
of London, as the persevering adversaries of 
theatrical performances.’ We are tempted to 





produce it, as a favourable specimen of ‘lariton’s 
talent,—of which evidences are not abundant,—— 
but must defer doing so, for the present. 





Recollections of the Emperor Napoleon, during 
the First Three Years of his Captivity in the 
Island of St. Helena. By Mrs. Abell. Murray. 

Tus book could be moralized “ into a thousand 
heedful similes,” were we so disposed. After 
having kept Europe in a storm—after every step 
of his career had been fought anew by orators, 
journalists, and historians—when forgotten in 
his own France (for to what else did the return 
of ‘Jes cendres” amount, save a bad pageant?) 
—a sad and suffering woman, whose childish 
audacity amused his captivity, now gathers her 
recollections to relieve herself from her difti- 
culties. The mouse tells of its gambols round 
the chained lion! How far the world may be 
disposed to listen to the tale of trifles, is dubious ; 
to ourselves, it is in every point of view, curious, 
valuable, and touching. 

The maiden name of ourauthoress, Miss Eliza- 
beth Balcombe, has already figured in so many 
of the St. Helena memoirs, that it is needless to 
introduce her to the reader: the less so, asa 
part, if not more, of her ‘ Recollections’ has al- 
ready appeared in the magazines. ‘‘ The Briars,”’ 
where Napoleon found her family settled, seems 


house, situated in a_ beautiful valley, and 
surrounded by a garden, so rich and teeming, 
that its produce (if we are not to make allow- 
ance for some mistake in figures), “ which the 
family could not consume, brought annually 
from 500/. to 600/.!"" It was in October 1815, 
that the tranquillity of this happy valley was 
broken by the cannon announcing the arrival of 
Napoleon: and the child, who, like other Eng- 
lish children of 1815, had doubtless been trained 
to consider him as something more wickedly 
monstrous than ever was Ogre in faéry tale, was 
thoroughly frightened at the thoughts of sleeping 
in the same corner of the world with a being so 
redoubtable. The evening after the Emperor's 
disembarkation, these fixed terrors were doomed 
to receive a shock :— 

* At four o’clock in the evening, the same horse- 
men whom we had seen in the morning, again ap- 
peared on their return from Longwood, As soon as 
they reached the head of the narrow pass which led 
down to the Briars, they halted, and after apparently 





a short deliberation, with terror I saw them begin to 
descend the mountain and approach our cottage. 
I recollect feeling so dreadfully frightened, that I 
wished to run and hide myself until they were gone; 
but mamma desired me to stay, and to remember and 
speak French as well as I could. * * The party 
arrived at the gate, and there being no carriage-road, 
they all dismounted, excepting the emperor, who was 
now fully visible. He retained his seat and rode up 
the avenue, his horse's feet cutting up the turf on 
our pretty lawn. Sir George Cockburn walked on 
one side of his horse, and General Bertrand on the 
other. How vividly I recollect my feelings of dread 
mingled with admiration, as I now first looked upon 
him whom I had learned to fear so much. His ap- 
pearance on horseback was noble and imposing. The 
animal he rode was a superb one; his colour jet 
black ; and as he proudly stepped up the avenue, 
arching his neck and champing his bit, I thought he 
looked worthy to be the bearer of him who was once 
the ruler of nearly the whole European world! 
Napoleon's position on horseback, by adding height 
to his figure, supplied all that was wanting to make 
me think him the most majestic person I had ever 
seen. His dress was green and covered with orders, 
and his saddle and housings were of crimson velvet 
richly embroidered with gold. He alighted at our 
house, and we all moved to the entrance to receive 
him. Sir George Cockburn introduced us to him. 
On a nearer approach Napoleon, contrasting, as his 
shorter figure did, with the noble height and aristo- 
cratic bearing of Sir George Cockburn, lost some- 
thing of the dignity which had so much struck me on 
first seeing him. He was deadly pale; and I thought 
his features, though cold and immoveable and some- 
what stern, were exceedingly beautiful. Te seated 
himself on one of our cottage chairs, and after scanning 
our little apartment with his eagle glance, he compli- 
mented mamma on the pretty situation of the Briars. 
* * The portraits of him give a good general idea of 
his features ; but his smile, and the expression of his 
eye, could not be transmitted to canvas, and these 
constituted Napoleon's chief charm. His hair was 
dark brown, and as fine and silky as a child's; rather 
too much so indeed for a man, as its very softness 
caused it to look thin. His teeth were even, but 
rather dark, and I afterwards found that this arose 
from his constant habit of eating liquorice, of which 
he always kept asuppl!y in his waistcoat pocket. The 
emperor appeared much pleased with the Briars, and 
expressed « wish to remain there.” 

No sooner said than done. Down sate “the 
modern earth’s Prometheus,” and, what was more 
awful, prepared to make acquaintance with the 
family, by the approved mode among royalties, 
from the days of Solomon and Hiram down to 
those of Solomon and the apple-dumpling, 
namely, by asking questions. te made Miss 
Balcombe tell him who burnt Moscow, and sing 
him ‘ Ye banks and braes ;’ in return for which 
he volunteered ‘ Vive, Henri Quatre.’ But what- 
ever music Spontini, his chosen man, might 
have ial into his soul, there was none in 
his voice ; even the most devoted of Generals or 
Marshals could not have told what tune it was 
the august lips were humming. 

In a few days, if not in a shorter period, fami- 
liarity had done its usual work ; and the Bal- 
combes were as much “at home with Napoleon” 
(how strangely this reads!) as he at “the Briars !"” 
Miss Elizabeth became his especial favourite ; 
the playfully teasing humour which so emi- 
nently marked his character, and probably was 
not the least attractive ingredient in the per- 
sonal fascination he exercised, found ample 
occupation in the girl’s audacious high spirits, 
and love of mischief. They became Battledore 
and Shuttlecock :—livelier, and in better har- 
mony with each other, in proportion as blows 
were hard and bounds high. The Emperor 
brushed up his hair, and “ gave a sort of savage 
howl” at his playfellow’s entreaty to frighten 
little Miss Legg—when at table threw English 
“‘rosbif” in her teeth, which she as spiritedly 
answered with an impudent battery against 
French ; Renate Re. her into being saluted 
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by a saucy little French boy (Las Casas’ son) 
which she avenged, by all but throwing him 
down when he was descending a steep path. The 
children called him “ Bony,” and he only 
laughed and answered “ Je ne suis pas osseux.”’ 
He showed them his sword, and they pinned 
him up in a corner with his own weapon, scream- 
ing with laughter. He gave them sweetmeats 
and bijouterie, and, what was better, sympathy, 
though never without a dash of malice. One 
more anecdote in illustration of their intercourse 
must suffice :— 

* Napoleon asked me what my robe de bal was to 
be. I must mention that on my father’s refusal to 
allow me to go to the bal!, which wasto be given by 
Sir George Cockburn, I had implored the emperor's 
intercession for me. He most kindly asked my 
father to let me go, and his request, of course, was 
instantly acceded to. I now ran up stairs to bring 
my dress down to him. It was the first ball dress I 
had ever possessed, and I was not a little proud of it. 
He said it was very pretty ; and the cards being now 
ready I placed it on the sofa, and sat down to play. 
Napoleon and my sister were partners, and Las Cases 
fell to my lot. We had always hitherto played 
for sugar-plums, but to-night Napoleon said, ‘Ma- 
demoiselle Betsee, I will bet you a Napoleon on the 
game.’ I had had a pagoda presented to me, which 
made up the sum of all my worldly riches, and I 
said I would bet him that against his Napoleon. The 
emperor agreed to this, and we commenced playing. 
He seemed determined to terminate this day of espie- 
glerie as he had begun it. Peeping under his cards 
as they were dealt to him, he endeavoured whenever 
he got an important one, to draw off my attention, 
and then slily held it up for my sister to see. I soon 
discovered this, and calling him to order, told him 
he was cheating, and that if he continued to do so, I 
would not play. At last he revoked intentionally, 
and at the end of the game tried to mix the cards 
together to prevent his being discovered, but I started 
up, and seizing hold of his hands, I pointed out to 
him and the others what he had done. He laughed 
until the tears ran out of his eyes, and declared he 
had played fair, but that I had cheated, and should 
pay him the pagoda; and when I persisted that he 
had revoked, he said I was méchante and a cheat; 
and catching up my ball dress from off the sofa, he 
ran out of the room with it, and up to the pavilion, 
leaving me in terror lest he should crush and spoil 
all my pretty roses. I instantly set off in chace 
of him, but he was too quick, and darting through 
the marquee, ‘he reached the inner room and lock- 
ed himself in, I then commenced a series of the 
most pathetic remonstrances and entreaties, both 
in English and French, to persuade him to re- 
store me my frock, but in vain; he was inexorable, 
and I had the mortification of hearing him laugh at 
what I thought the most touching of my appeals. I 
was obliged to return without it. He afterwards 
sent down word he intended to keep it, and that I 
might make up my mind not to go to the ball. I 
lay awake half the night, and at last cried myself to 
sleep, hoping he would relent in the morning; but 
the next day wore away, and I saw no signs of my 
pretty frock. I sent several entreaties in the course 
ef the day, but the answer was, that the emperor 
slept, and could not be disturbed. He had given 
these orders to tease me. At last the hour arrived 
for our departure for the valley. The horses were 
brought round, and I saw the little black boys ready 
to start with our tin cases, without, alas! my beauti- 
ful dress being in them. I was in despair, and 
hesitated whether I should not go in my plain frock, 
rather than not go at all, when, to my great joy, I 
saw the emperor running down the lawn to the gate 
with my dress. ‘ Here, Miss Betsee, lL have brought 
your dress; I hope you are a good girl now, and that 
you will like the ball; and mind that you dance 
with Gourgaud.’ General Gourgaud was not very 
handsome, and I had some childish feud with him. 
I was all delight at getting back my dress, and still 
more pleased to find my roses were not spoiled. He 
said he had ordered them to be arranged and pulled 
out, in case any might have been crushed the night 
before.” 

These anecdotes have a certain value, as con- 
firmatory of the traits of character reported by 





Madame d’Abrantés, who has been accused, it 
will be remembered, of having invented playful 
dispositions and schoolboy tricks for Napoleon, 
with the purpose of reflecting credit on her own 
coquetries and powers of conquest. In all that 
concerns herself, Mrs. Abell isa reliable witness. 
It is possible that in recording opinions and in 
offering general remarks on Napoleon, she draws, 
more than she is aware, on hearsay information. 
The races, and the ear-pinches, the creams and 
the china plates, were sure to fix themselves in 
the fancy and the heart of an amiable and lively 
girl, however misty be her recollections of what 
the Emperor said of Josephine, or the Duke 
d’Enghien—of the prisons at Jaffa, or the flotilla 
at Boulogne. 





A History of the Operations of a Partisan Corps, 
called the Queen's Rangers, commanded by 
Lieut.-Col. J. G. Simcoe, during the War of 
the American Revolution. New York, Bart- 
lett & Welford; London, Wiley & Putnam. 

TueEse personal reminiscences (for they are little 
more) of a spirited but subordinate actor in the 
war of the American Revolution, were, it ap- 
pears, privately printed by their author and 
hero, so long ago as the year 1787,—but they 
are now for the first time published. 

The neglect which they have so long expe- 
rienced at the hands of those who are careful 
collectors of documentary evidence illustrating 
that eventful history, we are inclined to accept 
as the test of their value. The author has a few 
properties fitting him very admirably for a 
soldier, which are by no means appropriate 
qualifications for an historian. The spirit of 
partisanship, a very useful instrument in the 
field of war, precisely the genius to wield the 
one-sided argument of the sword, is wholly un- 
furnished for the unimpassioned duties of the 


judgment-seat, and not overwise to commit its 


no-reasonings to the permanent record of the 
litera scripta. The prejudices that have their 
value, and even rise into dignity, amid the false 
and lurid lights of the strong passions which 
those prejudices faintly reflect, but substantially 
serve—while yet the passions are at work, and 
great issues hang on their contest,—look small 
and ridiculous in the calm clear atmosphere of 
truth that follows—growing out of—the storm. 
Then, again, our hero’s personal vanity—a 
good soldierly quality, too, where it is the com- 
pe as in his case, of unquestionable gal- 
antry, and apparently a good deal of profes- 
sional skill,—serves him better in the field of 
his military enterprises, than in the narrative 
which records them. In the former, it carried 
him eagerly along the path to distinction— 
urged him, by every means in his power, to 
make (as a soldier should) as great a figure as 
he might ;—in the latter, it tempts him to draw 
that figure in larger proportions on the canvas 
of a vast historical picture than the conscience 
of posterity can accept. Some other qualities, 
too, the worthy Colonel had, which, whether in 
his capacity of soldier or of author, he might 
have been better without. He seems to have 
had no suspicion whatever that a sergeant and a 
lieutenant-colonel could be made of the same 
materials; his arguments in favour of the hu- 
manities are generally limited in their applica- 
tion to’ persons of rank ;—and when he comes 
to insist on points of military punctilio with the 
leaders of the rebels, (as, all his days, he con- 
tinued to call those builders-up of a majestic 
nation,) he is at once mystified and indignant 
to find his strait-laced positions and esta- 
blished etiquettes met by arguments of broad 
and general right. The republican simplicity 
disconcerted him; and he evidently hated the 
“rebel” chiefs for no one thing so much as 
because they would not subject their reasonings, 





any more than they had subjected their bodies 
to drill, His own mind was always in full 
uniform. When we speak of his hatred of the 
republican party, however, it must be under- 
stood (for he seems to have had nothing malig- 
nant in his nature) that his hatred was not a 
passion, but a principle. It was in no degree 
melo-dramatic, but merely pedantic; it was 4 
portion of his military duty. In fact, the Colo- 
nel could see very little further than the length 
of his sword. Of the great truths that were fer- 
menting around him he perceived nothing; he 
apprehended neither the characters of the events 
which were passing before his eyes, nor of the 
men who ruled them to their issues. Of Wash- 
ington he writes as follows, in 1787 :— 

“Tn the length of the war, for what one generous 
action has Mr. Washington been celebrated ? what 
honourable sentiment ever fell from his lips which 
can invalidate the belief, that surrounded with diffi- 
culties and ignorant in whom to confide, he meanly 
sheltered himself under the opinions of his officers 
and the Congress, in perpetrating his own previous 
determination ? and, in perfect conformity to his 
interested ambition, which crowned with success 
beyond human calculation in 1783, to use his own 
expression, ‘ bid a last farewell to the cares of office, 
and all the employments of public life,’ to resume 
them at this moment (1787) as President of the 
American Convention.” 

In a word, Lieut.-Col. Simcoe was better 
fitted for the particular age (and scenes) in 
which he played his part, than for this un- 
warlike one, into which he has imprudently 
intruded (by means of this book) “in his 
armour as he lived,” and calculated to cut a 
far more distinguished figure at the head of the 
‘Queen’s Rangers’ than in the title-page of any 
volume whatsoever. 

Notwithstanding these defects in the author's 
philosophy, it might, however, fairly have been 
expected that a narrative of such events as form 
the daily life of a partisan corps, in such a field 
as that on which the great battle of American 
independence was fought, must have been one 
of excitement and adventure at least,—rich as 
romance, if meagre as history. But here, again, 
the reader is doomed to disappointment ; it is, 
as the author himself says of it, ‘not generally 
interesting.” It is a mere military journal, kept 
in dry military form, not only not connecting (for 
reasons which we have already given) the parti- 
cular facts with which it deals with the general 
ones of which they are the supplement—so as 
to make history of them—but so presenting the 
detached incidents themselves as to show them 
divested of all colour. The author is no dra- 
matist, he is only a soldier. For this very 
reason, it is possible that the work has value as 
a military instructor. It is written with great 
simplicity; and, as no man could conduct an 
authentic narrative through such events with- 
out throwing occasional light on the action, or 
the characters of the actors, it may, perhaps, be 
worth consulting amongst the materials for 
history. 

Lieut.-Colonel Simcoe (who afterwards at- 
tained the rank of General, and was the first 
lieutenant-governor of Upper Canada, on the 
division of the province of Quebec,) inherited 
his taste for the profession of war—being the 
eldest son of Captain Simcoe, of the Navy, who 
died in command of the Pembroke, in the ex- 
pedition of 1759, against Quebec. The son's 
Oxford education introduced him to Cesar, 
Tacitus and Xenophon, his classics by predilec- 
tion—and, at the age of nineteen he exchanged 
the trencher for the military cap, becoming an 
ensign in the 35th, and landing at Boston on 
the memorable day of the battle of Bunker's 
Hill. He, subsequently, led a company at the 
battle of Brandywine, where he was wounded; 
and finally obtained the great object of his 
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ambition, an independent command, by his 
appointment, with the title of Lieut.-Colonel, to 
the head of the ‘ Queen’s Rangers.’ This cele- 
prated contingent of the Provincial Legion had 
already distinguished itself greatly, before 
Colonel Simcoe undertook its command; and 
under his zealous exertions and well-directed 
regulations, it grew rapidly in fame and effi- 
ciency. The gallantry and perfection of his 
corps were the objects nearest his heart. He 
got together, at a considerable sacrifice of his 

rivate fortune, a very spirited band—succeeded 
in keeping them well equipped during all the 

accidents of the contest—inspired them with a 
portion of his own military ardour—added, with 
the permission of his chiefs, a troop of hussars 
to the regiment, which he mounted on the 
enemy's horses as they could get them—and 
obtained testimonials from all with whom they 
served, to the active enterprise and gallant 
bearing of his “ partisans.”” In a campaign of 
more than five years, they are said to have 
never suffered a “single reverse;” and their 
commander reports of them, with justifiable 

ride, that “for years, in the field, to use the 
anguage of a former age, they were the forlorn 
of the armies in which they served; and that, 
even in winter quarters, where, in common wars, 
troops are permitted to seek repose, few hours 
can be selected in which the ‘ Queen’s Rangers’ 
had not to guard against the attacks of a skilful 
and enterprising enemy.” His regulations for 
attaining this state of efficiency seem to have 
been directed by sound practical wisdom. He 
laboured successfully to free his light troops 
from that character of marauders which has 
been too generally earned by partisan bodies, 
attaining his object less by formal prohibition 
than by generating a sense of military honour 
amongst his men. It was his earnest endea- 
vour, too, to create amongst them a sense 
of individual importance and enterprise. “ It 
was explained that no rotation, except in ordi- 
nary duties, should take place among light troops, 
but that those officers would be selected for any 
service who appeared to be most capable of 
executing it; it was also enforced, by example, 
that no service was to be measured by the num- 
bers employed on it, but by its own importance; 
and that five men in critical situations or em- 
ployment, was a more honourable command 
than an [a] hundred on common duties.” “‘ The 
officers of the ‘Queen's Rangers’ always under- 
stood, that whatever plans they might offer for 
the good of the King’s service, would be patro- 
nized, and fairly represented to the Commander 
in Chief by the Lieut.-Colonel, that they might 
reap the fruit of their own exertions.”’ 

With some difficulty, Colonel Simeoe man- 
aged, amid the changes of the war, to preserve 
the green uniform of his rangers. “ Green,” 
he says, “ is, without comparison, the best 
colour for light troops, with dark accoutre- 
ments; and if put on in the spring, by autumn 
it nearly fades with the leaves, preserving its 
characteristic of being scarcely discernible at a 
distance.” In this particular American war, 
against a nation of impromptu soldiers, the ab- 
sence of the distinguishing and conspicuous red 
had other advantages—of which the following 
may be taken for an example :— 

“On the arrival at the camp, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Simcoe immediately passed a deep hollow that 
separated it from a high hill, with the Huzzars, in 
order to observe the ground in front, as was his con- 
stant custom ; two men came ont of the wood to 
Lieutenant Wickham, who was patrolling, deceived 
by his green clothes; he gave into the deception, 
passed himself upon them for a rebel partisan, and 
Introduced Lieutenant-Colonel Simcoe to them as 
Colonel Lee. One of the men was very glad to see 
him, and told him that he had a son in his corps, and 
gave him the best account of the movements of the 








rebel army, from which, Lieutenant-Colonel Simcoe 
said, he had been detached two days; the other 
proved to be a committee-man of New Jersey ; they 
pointed out the encampment of the British army, 
and were completely deceived, till, having told all 
they knew, and onthe party returning, the committee- 
man having asked, * I wonder what Clinton is about ?” 
* You shall ask him yourself, was the answer * for 
we are British.’” 

It will readily be supposed, that at the head 
of such a corps, in such times, the Lieut.- 
Colonel did not escape the casualties of his po- 
sition. He was thrice wounded, and once taken | 

risoner, his horse being killed under him, and 
himself stunned by the violence of his fall, so 
as to be reported dead by those of his men who 
were with him at the time of his capture. Of 
all the circumstances of his life, this imprison- 
ment seems to have tried his temper most 
severely; and his stilted bearing under it 
almost reaches the ridiculous, seen beside the 
quiet plain-dealing of the republican leaders 
before whom he showed off. That they did | 
not sooner arrive at an understanding was 
simply because they were not speaking a com- 
mon language. The Colonel did his best to 
provoke them, but had no success. They appear 
to have been amused with his flourishes, but 
answered his arguments calmly and courteously. 
At the first moment of his imprisonment he 
would seem to have been in some personal 
danger. A Captain Vorhees was unnecessarily 
killed by the detachment, on its return home, 
after the Colonel was taken; and the excited 
populace, misled into the belief that the latter 
was present at the catastrophe, was eager for 
vengeance. The governor of New Jersey, Mr. | 
Livingston, however, did everything that was | 
necessary for his protection; and the American 
Colonel, Lee, to whom he had often been op- | 
posed on service, wrote to offer him money, and 
such advice and alleviations as were suited to | 
his position. Finally, the Colonel was com- | 
mitted to Burlington gaol, along with Colonel | 
Rillop, of the Loyal Militia of Staten Island ;— 
the latter, however, to our author's great indig- 
nation, being treated according to the terms of 
the following mittimus from the Commissary of | 
Prisoners :— 

“ To the Keeper of the Common Jail for the county of 
Burlington. Greeting. 

* You are hereby commanded to receive into your 
custody, the hody of Col. Christopher Billop, prisoner 
of war, herewith delivered to you, and having put 
irons on his hands and feet, you are to chain him 
down to the floor in a close room, in the said jail; 
and there so detain him, giving him bread and water 
only for his food, until you receive further orders 
from me, or the Commissary of:Prisoners for the State 
of New Jersey, for the time being. Given under my 
hand at Elizabeth Town, this 6th dav of Nov. 1779. 
Exisua Bouptnot, Com, Pris. New Jersey.” 

This mittimus was accompanied and ex- 
plained by the following letter from the Com- |} 
missary to the prisoner :— 

* Sir.—Sorry I am that I have been put under the 
disagreeable necessity of a treatment towards your 
person that will prove so irksome to you ; but retalia- 
tion is directed, and it will, [ most sincerely hope, 
be in your power to relieve yourself from the situa- 
tion by writing to New York, to procure the relaxa- 
tion of the sufferings of John Leshier, and Capt. 
Nathaniel Randal. It seems nothing, short of 
retaliation, will teach Britons to act like men of 
humanity. I am, sir, your most humble servant, 
Eutsua Bovupryor, Com. S. Pris.” 

“ Nothing,” says the angry Colonel, “ could 
possibly suggest to Boudinot the reflection he 
made on the national humanity, but that he 
could do it with impunity,—and that it did not 
misbecome his birth and extraction, being the son 
of a low Frenchman, who kept an alehouse at 
Prince Town.” He adds:—“ His brother has 
been President of Congress.”’ 











In the progress of the correspondence Colonel 
Simcoe observes to Governor Livingston :— 

“ T never heard of a Lt.-Colonel’s being taken from 
his parole, and confined in a common gaol, because 
a private sentinel was imprisoned ; and am at a loss, 
in such treatment, to find the meaning of retaliation, 
You cannot force yourself to believe, sir, that I ever 
harboured a thought of violating my parole ; although 
the principle of honour be very imperfectly felt among 
common people, no man, even in that class, would 
break his word, or suspect that a British officer dare 
do it, were he not himself divested of all probity.” 

To his own commander, Sir Henry Clinton, 
inclosing this correspondence, he writes: ‘ For 
my own part, Sir, I wish for no retaliation that 
may affect the rights which the custom of war 
allows to individuals of rank, to soften the hor- 
rors of it.” 

A-month after Colonel Simcoe’s capture, 
Governor Livingston again replies to his remon- 
strances as follows :— 

“ What you mean by being used like a criminal I 
am at loss to determine. If you refer to your impri- 
sonment, our own people have received similar 
treatment from the British in numerous instances; 
Mr. Fitzrandolph, one of our citizens, who is proposed 
to be exchanged for you and Col. Billop, is at this 
very time used in the same manner, and is no more 
a criminal than any man that is not so. If Sir Henry 
Clinton will agree toany exchange, I cannot see why 
he should object to the one proposed ; and, con- 
sidering that one of those we want to have liberated 
is in gaol, and that the other has been chained to the 
floor for above four months, there is the highest 
reason for this State to insist upon it; if he is against 
all exchange whatsoever, to him, sir, you must ascribe 
the prolongation of your durance. That we consider 
your reputation with the British troops, and your 
intended voyage to Europe, as two circumstances 
that will probably expedite the relief of our suffering 
citizens, you will be pleased to impute (though you 
may regret, as I really do myself, your personal dis- 
appointment) to my fidelity to those for whose liberty 
it is my duty to be anxious.” 

To which the following is the Colonel's 
answer :— 

“TI conceive myself treated as a criminal; the 
custom of civilized nations allows a parole of honour 
to officers, but not to private sentinels: as such Mr. 
Fitzrandolph’s confinement is an usual matter, there- 
fore it does not confer any disgrace or hardship upon 
him, but what was incident to his employment; his 


| station is allowed by yourself in the claim you make 
| for mine and Col. Billop’s release. 
| sir, that when it was proposed that Col. Billop and I 


I do conceive, 


should be exchanged for Lt.-Col. Reynolds, and as 
many privates as make up the difference of rank 
between a Colonel and a private sentinel, that neither 
did you or the Council seriously imagine it could be 
accepted of.” 

Nothing could ever persuade the author that 
any nuinber of privates could count —- a 


| Colonel of Partisans—or make hin understand 
that revolutionary Americans, whose armies 


were filled with volunteers, had a different mode 
of reckoning. However, after some further 
blustering, an appeal to Washington, which that 
General did not see fit to answer, and some 
schemes for escape, on his own part and that of 
his friends, Colonel Simcoe was exchanged on 


| the 27th of December; and returned, after an 


imprisonment of more than two months, on the 
last day of the year, to his place, in which he 
ever shows to most advantage, at the head of 
the ‘Queen’s Rangers.’ 

The part taken by Colonel Simcoe in the 
affair of the unfortunate Major André, is all to 
the credit both of his daring and of his feelings. 
On the first intimation of the Major’s deten- 
tion, he— 

* By letter, desired Lt.-Col. Crosbie to inform the 
Commander in Chief, ‘that if there was any 
possibility of rescuing him, he and the Queen’s Ran- 
yers were ready to attempt it, not doubting to succeed 
in whatever a similar force could effect.’ At the 
same time, he sent out persons to watch the road 
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between Washington’s camp and Philadelphia ; for 
he reasoned, that without the concurrence of Congress 
that General would not proceed to extremities, and 
that probubly he would send Major André to Phil- 
adelphia, in which case he might possibly be retaken 
upon the road thither.” 

He wrote also to Colonel Lee, his old but 
friendly opponent, ‘‘ of whose generous temper 
he had persgnally received so many proofs, to 
procure an interview with him, ostensibly for 
the exchange of prisoners, but really to con- 
verse with him relative to Major André. That 
officer penetrated his views, and returned an 
answer,” from which the following is an ex- 
tract :— 

“Tam happy in telling you, that there is a pro- 
bability of Major André’s being restored to his coun- 
try, and the customs of war being fully satisfied. 
—I have the honour to be, &c. Henry Lee.— 
Since writing the foregoing, I find that Sir Henry 
Clinton’s offers have not come up to what was 
expected, and that this hour is fixed for the execu- 
tion of the sentence. How cold the friendship of 
those high in power!” 

After the execution, Colonel Simcoe, 

“ In his orders to the Queen’s Rangers, the officers 
and soldiers of which personally knew and esteemed 
Major André, he informed them, that § He had given 
directions that the regiment should immediately be 
provided with black and white feathers as mourning 
for the late Major André, an officer whose superior 
integrity and uncommon ability did honour to his 
country, and to human nature. The Queen’s 
Rangers will never sully their glory in the field by 
an undue severity: they will, as they have ever 
done, consider those to be under their protection who 
shall be in their power, and will strike with reluctance 
at their unhappy fellow-subjects, who, by a system 
of the basest artifices, have been seduced from their 
allegiance, and disciplined to revolt; but it is the 
Lt.-Colonel’s most ardent hope, that on the close of 
some decisive victory, it will be the regiment’s fortune 
to secure the murderers of Major André, for the 
vengeance due to an injured nation, and an insulted 
army.” 

When York Town capitulated, the ‘ Queen’s 
Rangers’ were included in the surrender of 
Lord Cornwallis’s army. Colonel Simcoe re- 
turned to England, where he was advanced to 
the rank of Lieut.-Colonel in the British Army. 
In 1790 he was elected to sit in Parliament for 
the borough of St. Mawes; and afterwards, as 
we have said, proceeded to Upper Canada as 
Lieut.-Governor. In 1794 he attained the rank 
of Major-General, and soon afterwards suc- 
ceeded Sir Adam Williamson, as Civil Governor 
and Commander in Chief in St. Domingo. He 
remained there but a few months; was made 
Lieut.-General in 1798; was invested with the 
command of the town of Plymouth and county 
of Devon, on the threatened invasion of the 
French in 1801; and died in 1806, at the age of 
fifty-four, when about to succeed Lord Lake, 


as Commander in Chief of the British Forces in | 


India. As a military man he seems to have 
had much professional knowledge; his Cana- 
dian policy was poisoned by his hatred of the 
Americans, more deeply entertained and loudly 
a since, and because of, their triumph. 

is prejudices, though they failed eventually to 
serve his country, served himself; and verily 
his partisanship had its abundant rewards. ~ 





The History of Rome from the first Punic War 


to the Death of Constantine. By B. G. Nie- 

buhr. Edited by L. Schmitz, Ph.D. 2 vols. 

Taylor & Walton. 
THeEseE volumes are announced as a continuation 
of the preceding publication of Niebuhr's trans- 
lated history; but they are in fact a separate 
and independent work, different in design, con- 
struction, and object. They are based on the 
notes which the Editor sak of Niebuhr’s lec- 
tures in the years 1828 and 1829, and bear in- 


\ 


ternal evidence of conveying the substance of 
the information communicated in a more popu- 
lar form than Niebuhr would probably have 
chosen had he published them himself. In these 
lectures it was not Niebuhr’s object to exhibit 
his unrivalled powers of analytical criticism ; he 
assumes rather the character of a synthetical 
commentator, endeavouring to point out to an 
audience, supposed to be already acquainted 
with the leading facts of Roman history, the 
political bearing of the events there chronicled, 
—the true character of the men and institutions 
there recorded. It is a prevalent but mistaken 
opinion that Niebuhr sought to throw discredit 
on all the ancient history of Rome before the 
age of Fabius Pictor; but his object was to 
establish such canons of criticism as would 
enable the student to separate authenticated 
parts from inventions, and, for this purpose, 
he exerted himself to ascertain the sources of 
the early Roman history. The result of his 
labours is thus stated in his introductory lec- 
tures :-— 

* Now, how did the Romans proceed when they 
first began to write the early periods of their history ? 
The part previous to the establishment of the com- 
monwealth was composed in accordance with the 
tables kept by the pontiffs, and these, as we have 
seen, were made up according to mere numerical 
combinations, These tables were taken, without any 
criticism, for authentic documents, and if any one, 
for instance in the fifth century, wanted to write a 
history of Rome for his house, he first had recourse 
to the annals. But at the same time he found the 
old songs of Romulus, the Tarquins, Coriolanus, 
Camillus and a number of others. The events they 
related he inserted where he thought they would fit, 
little concerned whether they would stand the test 
of an accurate examination or not, exactly as we find 
in the chronicle of Cologne. Such is the origin of 
the Roman chronicles before the time of their lite- 
rature. The scepticism therefore is contemptible 
which says that the Romans had no history before 
the time of Fabius. There were two other kinds of 
authentic documents, of which an historian might 
| avail himself:—1. The Brazen Tables, of which the 
| greater number was undoubtedly carried away by the 

Gauls, as the Vandals did at a later period when 
| they conquered the city; but many of these were in 
the capitol and inaccessible to Gauls, 2. The old 
| Law Books. It is common to all nations to record 
| old customs and traditional rights historically in the 
| form of single cases out of which they arose: in more 

ancient times, where authentic documents are want- 
| ing, the rules or laws resulting from individual cases 
| are supplied from recollection, Such is the custom 
throughout the East: the Mohammedan laws consist 
of such single cases, and the whole of the Koran, so 
far as the civil law is concerned, is of this description, 

We find the same character in the Pentateuch; for 
where a rule is to be laid down as to the conditions 
on which daughters can inherit the property of their 
father, Moses merely adduces a precedent in the case 
of the daughters of Zelophehad. It was the same 
with the Roman laws; a number of single cases was 
recorded in the old law-books, such as the judicium 
perduellionis, which arose out of the story of Horatius 
who slew his sister.” 

Niebuhr's services, as a positive historian, be- 
came most conspicuous in his account of the 
first Punic war, a period which we regard as the 
crisis of the Roman commonwealth, both in its 
external and internal relations, which has not 
received all the attention it deserves, either from 
ancient or modern writers; and the world has 
reason to regret that Niebuhr did not accomplish 
his intention of devoting a separate work to the 
subject. The great difficulty in the way of 
thoroughly understanding the vicissitudes of this 
war, is our comparative ignorance of the social 
condition of one of the belligerent powers, the 
republic of Carthage. On this subject Niebuhr 
has thrown some light; and a portion of his 
account of the Punic constitution may suggest 
reflections not exclusively applicable to ancient 








times. Having mentioned that magisterial 





offices, according to Aristotle, were publicly sold 
in Carthage, he goes on to say :— 

* This statement agrees with a passage in Poly. 
hius, who says that it was customary at Carthage to 
purchase offices from those who had them to dispose 
of, without any scruple; a practice which we also 
find in the smaller cantons of Switzerland, especially 
in the Grisons, where the office of high-bailiff is pur. 
chaseahble. At Venice, too, the practice was once 
very notorious, though there the offices were not, 
indeed, formally sold, but it was a thing understood, 
that every one should pay for them. At Venice, 
persons sought the great offices of state as a provedi- 
gione, to restore their ruined estates. The rich were 
never punished, not even for murder, but paid down 
fines, and cartes blanches for murder were regularly 
sold. Such also was the character of the Cartha. 
ginians. They were, it is true, a commercial people, 
but this should not have deadened their feeling of 
honour. But sentiments like those which we find in 
modern times in America, were quite general among 
the Carthaginians, and were the source of their mis- 
fortunes. As fur as their wealth reached, they were 
all-powerful ; but their avarice drew upon them the 
hatred of their neighbours and subjects, Libya had 
to pay exceedingly heavy taxes, and had, like India, 
to give upa fourth, and in extraordinary emergencies, 
half of its produce. To these heavy taxes we must 
add all that the Carthaginian governors received or 
extorted. When Aristotle says that the Carthaginians 
kept the commonalty in good humour by sending 
them to other towns, not to settle there, but to suck 
out the blood of their inhabitants, we must own that 
Carthage was altogether in a very bad condition. 
Hence the contrast between Carthage and Rome in 
its better days.” 

Niebuhr has the merit of having removed the 
prejudices which ignorance, and still more mis- 
representations, had raised against the Agrarian 
laws ; even now these laws are frequently repre- 
sented as including an interference with the 
rights of property, the fact being that they were 
designed to preserve those rights from the usur- 
pations of the wealthy and the powerful. It was 
the object of the wisest Roman legislators to 
encourage the growth of a small proprietary, 
while, on the other hand, it was the policy of 
the oligarchy to prevent the extension of an 
independent yeomanry, and to substitute in its 
place cither tenancy at will, or absolute slave- 
cultivation. Tiberius Gracchus was the first 
who opposed himself to this perilous revolution, 
and all his efforts were directed to revive the old 
constitutional principles of landed tenure. The 
evils of which he attempted the reformation 
were numerous and complicated, but the chief 
sources from which they flowed are thus briefly 
described :— 

“ I'he numerous small estates of former times were 
no more. During the Hannibalian war everything 
had become altered ; for where, for example, a poor 
peasant was the neighbour of a rich one, the former 
had been compelled, during those times of distress 
and epidemic disorders among the cattle, to borrow 
money from his neighbour, and not being able to 
give security, he had undoubtedly to pay a high per 
centage as interest. Now the son of such a peasant 
was, perhaps, serving in the legions, and if the father 
happened to be attacked by illness, he was obliged 
to engage labourers. In this manner he was reduced 
more and more, and if in the end he was not able to 
pay the interest, he was compelled to give up his land 
to his neighbour, In this and various other ways 
many asmiull estate had passed into the hands of 
the rich. Such a change of property increases in its 
progress like an avalanche. The Licinian law had 
enacted that, ona piece of one hundred jugers of the 
domain land, a certain number of citizens should be 
employed as labourers, in order that it might be cul- 
tivated by freemen and not by slaves. But this en- 
actment had not been observed, and thousands of 
slaves were employed on account of their cheapness. 
It is not improbable that the first idea of reform 
occurred to Tib. Sempronius Gracchus, when on his 
march to Spain he passed through Etruria, on whose 
extensive estates he saw far and wide no free labour. 
ers, but numbers of slaves in chains, The popula- 
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tion of Rome had more and more become a true 
pulace, while in the country the number of the 
r was increasing to an awful extent. It was « 
state of things like that towards which, unfortunately. 
all Europe is, at present, hastening; but the differ- 
ence is, that the Romans had it in their power to 
remove the evil. Few Romans reflected upon the 
causes out of which it had grown; but many must 
have known that the misery would never have 
reached that height, if the Licinian law had been 
observed, if men had been appointed to watch over 
its proper execution, and if the newly acquired lands 
had from time to time been distributed or their 
occupation been rightly conducted. Every one, like 
the king in Goethe’s poem, wished for a different 
state of things, but no one had the courage or will to 
undertake the reform. After the second Punic war 
it would not have been difficult to accomplish the 
object. In the midst of great shocks and sufferings 
of a state there occur moments which must be seized, 
and in which the disease can be overcome ; but that 
moment had been neglected at Rome, and was now 
jrreparably lost. Seventy years had now elapsed 
from the time of the Hannibalian war, and every one 
who contemplated the condition of the republic must 
have felt like a person who is suddenly placed before 
a bottomless abyss. C. Laelius is said to have had 
the intention to interfere and to help, but afterwards 
to have given up the idea as impracticable. Hence 
he is said to have received the surname Sapiens, 
either in mockery or to indicate his real wisdom.” 
The defeat of the Gracchi, and the triumph of 
the oligarchy, virtually put an end to the Roman 
republic. henceforth the State was at the 
mercy of an association of jobbers, whose only 
danger was a quarrel about the division of the 
spoil, which might induce the weaker party to 
seek the intervention of the people. Such an 
event actually occurred; the scandalous profli- 
gacy with which the bribes of Jugurtha were 
allowed to purchase his exemption from the law 
of nations, no doubt revolted every honest mind, 
but it was the narrow circle to which the bribery 
was restricted that first provoked opposition. 
It is sufficient to say that Scaurus, who took the 
lead in protesting against Opimius, became as 
strong a partisan of Jugurtha as soon as the 
usurper came up to his price. 


We have reached a point in the History where 
our judgments of men and things are for a 
time at variance with the distinguished lecturer. 
We doubt whether he has justly appreciated 
Sallust as a historian, and Cicero as a statesman, 
but we have no doubt at all that his tenderness 
for the reputation of Scaurus is misplaced. He 
compares him to the first Lord Ashley (after- 
wards Earl of Shaftesbury), who had a keen 
perception of all wrongs, however slight, in 
which he had no personal interest, but who was 
utterly blind to the most aggravated evils that 
yielded a semblance of profit to himself or his 
party. We have no great respect for the cha- 
racter of Anthony Ashley Cooper, even though 
John Locke has written his panegyric, but we 
protest against his being placed in the same 
category as Scaurus. He was a vacillating poli- 
tician, but he was an honest judge; even Dry- 
den, when he drew his character as Achitophel, 
bore testimony to his integrity as Lord Chan- 
cellor. Now the very reverse is true of Scau- 
ris; he was unflinching as a partisan, even 
under circumstances where desertion of his party 
might have been lucrative; but as a judge he 
was notoriously corrupt. There are some other 
objections to the parallel, but we deem it here 
sufficient to say that we do not recognize mere 
adhesion to party as a political virtue, still less 
4 an excuse for positive vice. 

_Sallust’s history of Catiline’s conspiracy is, 
like his account of the Jugurthine war, what 
naturalists call a monograph, and what some, 
With less reverence and more truth, would de- 
signate a political pamphlet. No one can 
Peruse it attentively without perceiving that 





half the story remains untold; he may have 
been an aristocratic profligate, rejected from his 
order on account of the excess of his crimes, or 
because he could not superadd hypocrisy to his 
ther vices, and thus driven to seek scope for 
his abilities by pandering to the passions of the 
multitude; but in such a case we should have 
found him, like Clodius, courting plebeian asso- 
ciations, of which there is not the slightest trace. 
The evidence of the Gallic ambassadors is tainted 
with suspicion, and the notes of the trial of Len- 
tulus and his companions, so far as they go, 
prove nothing but the determination of the court 
to pronounce sentence at all hazards. 

The statesman, however, is of more import- 
ance than the historian; Cicero obtained his 
verdict, and secured the condemnation of the 
conspirators. But what efforts did he make to 
remove the grievances which had afforded op- 
portunity for the machinations of the conspira- 
tors? None whatever. At a time when the 
oligarchy, terrified by recent dangers, and not 
quite certain of escape, would have readily 
granted those concessions which Cicero himself 
more than once declared to be necessary, no 
single popular measure was proposed to the 
senate. Now the very test of statesmanship is 
to make redress of grievance the concomitant 
of repression of resistance, and few have ever 
separated the two series with impunity. Cicero 
himself was sentenced to a punishment by a 
faction of that same oligarchy which he had 
rescued from destruction. 

The causes that led to the final overthrow of 
the republic are pourtrayed with great skill, but 
with less minuteness than could be desired. A 
very plausible defence is made for what appears 
to have been a capital error in the policy of 
Julius Cesar, his neglecting to make any con- 
stitutional changes after he had become master 
of the empire. Men cling to names long after 
the realities which they represented have dis- 
appeared, and Cesar —_ to have been 
startled by shadows after having destroyed the 
substance. 

Niebuhr would have greatly added to his 
fame had he written the history of the empire 
as fully as that of the republic. In the opening 
of his 60th lecture he points out the difference 
of the lessons to be learned from republican and 
imperial Rome :— 

“The latter portion of the history of Augustus 
begins to be deeply disheartening; it is the end of a 
life conducted on a certain deliberate plan, and the 
unavoidable issue of the events which preceded it. In 
the history which now follows, things are different, for 
the history of the emperors is no longer the continua- 
tion of that which was attractive and pleasing to us 
in the earlier history of Rome, and the people, who 
formerly awakened our greatest interest, now formed 
a thoroughly corrupted mass: force now decides 
everything, and the history itself is confined to an 
individual, ruling over upwards of a hundred miliions 
of men, and to the few who, next to him, are the first 
in the state. The western parts of the Roman world 
preserved a feeble bond of unity in the language 
which was spoken by all persons of education, for the 
common people spoke a jargon. In the East, Greek 
nationality became again established. The whole 
history of the Roman empire is remarkable only asa 
portion of the history of the world, and as a national 
or political history it is sad and discouraging in the 
highest degree. We see that things had come to a 
point at which no earthly power could afford any 
help ; we now have the developement of dead powers, 
instead of that of a vital energy. During the period 
of the republic, subsequent to the Hannibalian war, 
there still existed a vital power which could afford 
relief in critical moments; but it afterwards disap- 
peared, and nature seems to have become incapable 
of rising to a crisis; it was a process in which the soul 
had gradually withdrawn from the body, and at last 
left it a lifeless mass. But the history of the Roman 
empire is nevertheless worth a careful study, and as 





fur as practical application is concerned, it is even of 
greater importance than the history of the republic; 
tor the theologian and jurist must be familiar with it, 
in order to understand their own respective depart- 
ments and their history. It cannot therefore be a 
matter of wonder with us, that persons were formerly 
30 much engaged in studying the history of the Roman 
emperors. At present itis too much neglected. I might 
have concluded these lectures with the reign of Augus- 
tus, to which I hope to carry my History of Rome; but 
the consideration of its practical usefulness has in- 
duced me to relate to you the history of the emperors 
also, though the brevity of our time does not allow 
me to give you anything more than brief surveys and 
sketches. All that remains of the republican con- 
stitution are mere simulacra of what it once was.” 
We have dwelt at suflicient length on these 
volumes to show how highly we appreciate the 
benefit which the Editor has conferred on histo- 
rical literature by their publication. They will 


not be so highly valued by scholars as the pre- 
ceding series; but they are likely to be more 
generally popular. 





Diseases of the Lungs from Mechanical Causes, By 
G. Calvert Holland, M.D. Churchill. 


Dr. Holland, of Sheffield, is known to the medical 
profession as an able physician, and to the public 
as an active philanthropist. In this work he has 
endeavoured to investigate the causes of one of those 
diseases which our manufacturing system has un- 
fortunately introduced. This disease is known as 
the “ grinders’ asthma,” and the author has en- 
deavoured to get together all the facts with regard 
to the nature and causes of this disease. The de- 
tails he has furnished are truly frightful, and, had 
we not the evidence of a careful observer, we could 
hardly have supposed there were men reckless enough 
to enter upon occupations so destructive of human 
life. There are several kinds of grinders, and the 
occupation is always more or less pernicious, but it is 
the grinders of needles, forks, penknives and razors 
that seem to suffer most. The following is Dr. 
Holland’s statement with regard to fork-grinders :— 
“Thus out of 1000 deaths, of persons above 20 years 
of age, the proportion between 20 and 30 in England 
and Wales is 160; in Sheffield 184; but amongst 
the fork-grinders the proportion is the appalling num- 
ber 475; so that between these two periods, three in 
the trade die to one in the kingdom generally.” But 
is there no remedy for such a state of things? Dr. 
Holland thinks there is, and he has offered several 
suggestions for improvements in the rooms, mode of 
work, &c., which, if not attended to by the men them- 
selves, might at least be enforced by their employers. 
He points out also a fact of great importance, namely, 
that it is the ignorant that enter upon these employ- 
ments. If such persons did not engage in these 
occupations entirely, the rate of wages would increase, 
the number of hours’® work would be diminished, and 
a compensation would be thus made for the terribly 
destructive nature of the work when constantly pur- 
sued. Here is another reason for educating the 
people. It is the ignorant that so frightfully increase 
the bills of mortality and sell their bodies for occupa- 
tions that humanity should shrink from engaging in. 
It is neither virtue nor courage, religion nor love of 
their country, that prompt these men to enter on a 
mode of life in which their chances of living are only 
a third of that of their fellow-creatures, and in which 
they must leave behind them wives and young families 
unprovided for. We are glad to find Dr. Holland 
so often drawing attention to the evils of ignorance. 
In his concluding sentence he says :— 

“ The degree of ignorance existing in any class of 
artisans, is a general measure of the rate of mortality, 
leaving out of consideration the influence of circum- 
stances connected with particular occupations. In 
comparing, indeed, the different branches of the same 
trade, as the several divisions of grinding, we observe 
the strictest correspondence between the intelligence 
and the duration of life; and the higher and more 
steady the remuneration, the more independent, 
moral, and respectable are the individuals. This 
doctrine, we are aware, is opposed by some manufac- 
turers, and if tested by facts within their own limited 
sphere of observation, perhaps justly. We conceive 
them to err, in comparing persons not placed in the 
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same general circumstances. Take any branch, and 
compare the memhers of it, with respect to intelligence, 
sobriety, and morality, and we are certain that the 
rate of remuneration will be a fair measure of these 
qualities. This is the conclusion at which we have 
arrived after long and laborious investigations, pursued 
with the desire of discovering facts uninfluenced by 
any preconceived views or prejudices.” 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

My Souvenir, or Poems, by Caroline de Crespigny, 
with Translations.x—These poems are of various 
degrees of merit ; the writer succeeds best where her 
personal affections are most intimately engaged, such 
as in the Sonnet addressed to her father, the late 
Bishop of Norwich, on his 93rd birthday ; while in 

i, : 1, 
her lines on Lord Byron she utterly fails. The 
following song is not amiss :— 

The Cypress Tree. 
The Cypress tree is the tree for me, 

For in the Churehyard’s round, 

O’er the cold death-beds, they lift their heads, 

The masters of all the ground: 

Then on my grave, where’er it be, 
I wish to have a Cypress tree. 
The Rose may flaunt, like a gay gallant, 

In the pride of summer-bloom, 

But the tree loved best, for my place of rest 

Is that comrade of the tomb. 

Then o’er my grave, where’er it be, 

Forget not thou a Cypress tree ! 

The violet pale may scent the gale, 
Laden with morning-dew, 

But flower or plant I ne'er shall want, 
With, Cypress! a friend in you. 

Then o’er my grave, where’er it be, 

I charge thee set a Cypress tree. 

It matters not, in that quiet spot, 
If briar or nightshade grow, 

Or over my bones, green turf or stones, 
Or the sunshine or the snow, 

Should my lone dust, where’er it be, 

Re shadowed by a Cypress tree. 

Then o'er my grave, let the Cypress wave, 

And darkly—greenly rise, 

For it's cone, like the spire of the funeral pyre, 

Points upward unto the skies, 

And in that tree a pledge I see, 
My spirit shall immortal be. 


There is a melancholy tendency in this lady's | 


verses which is frequently pleasing in its tenderness. 
Her translations from the German and Spanish are 


creditable ; still our amateur authoress permits her- | 


self an occasional licence in her compositions which 
would not be tolerated in regular professors. There 
is, however, more poetical varicty in this volume than 


is usual in such collections; and something of a tone | 


indicative that the writer has been taught wisdom by 
suffering. 

Sydney Morcom.—This is a revolting story, though 
we doubt not it has been penned with innocent in- 
tentions. The tale is of two brothers, an inherit- 
ance, and sundry fair ladies. Sydney, the hero, is 
all virtue, probity, and generous forgiveness—An- 
drew, the foil, is all open and unblushing vice to his 
familiars, toying with murder and other crimes as 
carelessly as a child with an open penknife—all ser- 
pentine falseness to the family and friends he wishes 
to injure or cajole. 


given and wept over by the hero, with a maudlin 
tenderness very nearly as offensive as an appeal to 
Lynch law would have been. 


execution than ‘Sydney Morcom.’ 

State of Religion in Geneva and Belgium, by H. 
Heugh, D.D.—There is too much of a partisan and 
sectarian spirit manifest in this little volume, to allow 
of our receiving all its statements implicitly ; 


with each other. It is certainly singular to find that 
the city where Servetus was buried, should now be 


the metropolis of the opinions for which that unhappy | 
man was sacrificed; and that the authority of Calvin | 


should be least respected in the churches where his 
doctrines were received as of equal authority with 
the Scriptures. Dr. Heugh’s promised explanation of 
this result is a signal failure; he attributes it to the 
influence of heterodox lecturers and preachers in the 
last century; but he does not see that this influence 
formed only part of the re-action against the system 
of spiritual tyranny established by Calvin and Beza, 
which could only be endured while a fever of enthu- 


siasm lasted, and the pressure of which on the con- 
science forced men into opposite extremes, so soon as 
its subsidiary props were removed. 

Records of Israel, by G. Aguilar.—Tuales illustrative 
of Jewish heroism in persecution ; they are brief and 
rapid sketches, and written with some little skill, 

The Poetical Works of Robert Southey, 1 vol.—The 
Poetical Works of Thomas Moore, 1 vol.—These 
handsome volumes, the one containing the poetical 
works of Southey, the other of Moore, with prefaces 
and notes, will be welcome to thousands whose only 
hope of a library reasonably complete in the depart- 
ment of modern English literature, rests on such 
cheap republications. 

The Eastern Princess, and other Poems, by S. M. 
Smith.—This is one of those little books of verses, 
published by subscription, the circulation of which 
should, by all means, be confined to the friends of the 
writer; they should never challenge criticism, which, 
it would be absurd to say, they are either above or 
below, for they offer no points whether for praise or 
censure; all lies so level to the mind's eye that there 
is nothing to command attention. Verses like these 
are mere exercises, and should be put by, with other 
school lessons, in favour of future and more mature 
efforts. 

Thoughts suggested by a few bright Names, and 
other Poems, by Emma Bloodworth.—The title is 
literally true. The verses contained in this tiny book 
have heen “ suggested ;’’—a large portion of them by 
Mrs. Hemans. But they have music, feeling, deli- 
cate imagery: and, imitative though they be, we 
should have drawn upon them for extract, had not so 
many of them appeared already in the periodicals. 

Naboth the Jexreelite, and other Poems, by A. 
Flinders.—The leading poem is in the dramatic form ; 
the others are some irregular sonnets and several 
religious lyries, which show more poetic verve than 
generally accompanies pious metrical effusions. 

Memcirs of David Nasmith, by J. Campbell, D.D. 





For fifteen long years he | 
triumphs, is then detected: and, what is more, for- | 


Few tales have ap- | 


peared more extravagant in design, or improbable in | 


and | 


besides not a few of these statements are inconsistent | 


—That Mr. David Nasmith was a zealous, earnest, 
| and industrious clergyman, we doubt not—though we 
do not entirely understand his conduct in the affairs 
of daily life: but we are sure that the strain of flattery, 
which pervades the addresses to survivors by Dr. 
| Campbell, is neither scriptural in its tone nor salutary 
to read. 

Lucilla Hartley, or Discipline Illustrated.—A 
foolish, but well meant, book for the use of very 
young ladies, with some bad lithographs of Dover 
and its vicinity. 

The Military Annual for 1844.—Tllustrated with 
portraits of the Duke of Wellington and Lord Hill; 
containing also a sort of biblical essay on arms and 
armies, apparently for the purpose of supplying the 
soldier with scriptural authority for the lawfulness of 
his calling; with the usual military information for 
the current year, official documents, biographies of 
| deceased officers, and many miscellaneous articles 
| interesting, we doubt not, to the profession. 

Der Blaubart, ein Mérchen in Fiinf Akten—von 
Ludwig Tieck, by H. Apel.— The chef-d'ceuvre of 
| the German Aristophanes” ;—so much we may con- 
| cede to the editor, for the question concerns his 
countrymen, but when he adds—* and greatest living 
poet of our age’—we demur. For the purpose of 
| instruction in idiomatic and proverbial phrases, the 
work is well selected. 

A Manual of Arithmetic, by G. Hutton.—Designed 
to exercise the judgment rather than the memory, by 
directing the student to the ‘two simple and obvious 
principles of variation and ratio, which are the 
elements of proportion,” as forming a “ direct,simple, 
and efficient rule, for the solution of even the most 
difficult questions,” 

An Essay upon the Union of Agriculture and Manu- 
factures, and upon the Organization of Industry, by C. 
Bray.—A pamphlet advocating the utility of some 
principle of socialism, whether that of the American 
Shakers, of Mr. J. M. Morgan, of Robert Owen, or of 
Fourrier, we are not sufficiently informed to pro- 
nounce. Mr.T. Carlyle is quotedas a great authority ; 
and it is taken for granted that we are all going to ruin, 
hecause he says so; therefore “ organize labour.” Is 
the recommendation within the power of govern- 
ments? Not without an entire subversion of the 
existing order of society ; which, if desirable, must be 
gradual, and is only to be accomplished by the 
| general mind, and as the result of the progress of the 





race. Vain is it to anticipate the natural issues of 
time. 

Anatomical Manipulation, by A. Tulk and A, 
Henfrey,—consists of directions to anatomists and 
naturalists generally, for the dissection and preserva. 
tion of animal bodies. Such a work was much wanted 
and the authors have acquitted themselves very credit. 
ably. It will probably reach a second edition, and 
we would suggest that its size be reduced, and that q 
chapter be added on the dissection and _ preservation 
of plants. This is a subject little attended to jn 
this country, and our vegetable museums consist of 
little more than dried fruits or plants, with now and 
then a leaf or a branch plunged into a bottle of fluid 
which the colouring matter of the plant Speedily 
renders so turbid, that an examination of the speci- 
men is next to impossible. The work is divided into 


parts, of which the first treats of mechanical arrange. 
ments, the second of the microscope, the third of dis- 
secting and preserving animals. The second part 
will be found a useful epitome for those who are 
anxious to investigate with the microscope. 


List of New Books.—Braithwaite’s Retrospect of Medi- 
cine and Surgery, Vol. IX., Jan. to June, 1844, 12mo. 5s Ga, 
cl.—Miscellaneous Contributions to Pathology and Thera- 
peutics, by J. R. Smyth, M.D., 8vo. 10s, Gd. ¢l.—The Gaelie 
Psalm Tunes of Ross-shire, &c., by J. Mainzer, 4to. 6s. clL— 
The Formation of Words of the German Language, by H. 
Apel, 8vo. 3s. Gd. bds.—Juvenal. Sat. LI., X., XILL, and XIV, 
Ruperti’s Text, with Notes by Boyd, 12mo. 4s. 6d. bad— 
Italian Correspondence for Ladies, translated into English, 
18mo. 4s. 6d. bd.—Sketches of the Reformation and Etiza- 
bethan Age, taken from the Contemporary Pulpit, by J. A. 
W. Haweis, fe. 8vo. Gs. cl.—The Ideal of a Christian Chureh, 
by Rev. W. G. Ward, 8vo. 14s. cl—Dissent, its Character, 
Causes, &c., fe. 8vo. 3s. Gd. cl.—Slade’s (Rev. J.) Twenty-one 
Prayers for the Sick, 5th edit. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bds.—Newman’s 
(Rev. J. H.) Parochial Sermons, Vol. 1., 5th edit. 8vo. 1Us. 67. 
bds.—Alford’s (Rev. H.) Prose Hymns, pointed for Chanting, 
18mo. 2s. cl.—Correspondence of the Right Hon. Edmund 


| Burke, edited by Earl Fitzwilliam and Sir R. Bourke, 4 vols. 


8vo. 2/7. 8s,—Sermons Choisis de Bossuet, 1 vol. post 8vo, 
5s. cl.—Chateaubriand, Genie du Christianisme, 2 vols. post 
8vo. 10s. cl.—Lardner’s Cyclopedia, Vol. CXNXXIL + Thirl- 
wall’s Greece,’ Vol. VIIL fe. 8vo. 6s. cl.—Thirlwall’s History 
of Greece, complete 8 vols. fe. 8vo. 27. 8s. cl — Morrell’s 
Voyage to the African and Guano Islands, with Preface, by 
Petrie, 12mo. 6s. cl.—The Poems of T. Coleridge, fe. 8vo. 6s. 
cel.—The French Tutor’s Assistant, or Hand-book of the 
Junior Classes, 8vo. 3s. cl.—The White Lady and Undine, 
Tales from the German, fe. 8vo. 7s. cl.— The Industrial Re- 


| sources of Ireland, by R. M‘Kane, crown 8vo. 7s. cl.—The 
| Science of Trade, as applied to Legislation, by G. B. Kemp, 


Esq., 12mo. 7s. cl.—Magazine of Domestic Kconomy, Vol. IL, 
new series, 12s. 672 cl.—Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, Vol. 
1., new series, imp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl.—Mrs. Abell's Recol- 
lections of Napoleon at St. Helena, post 8vo. lis. Gd. cl— 
Emigration and Colonization, by T. Ralph, Esq., 8vo, 12s. 
cl.—-Selection from My Imprisonments, by Silvio Pellico, 
18mo. 2s. 67. bd.—Punch, or the London Charivari, Vol. 
VL, 4to. 8s. cl.—Home Treasury, ‘ Alphabet of Quadrupeds,’ 
square, 7s. 6d. bds —Hunter’s Life of Oliver Heywood, 8vo. 
7s. cl.—Linnington’s Scientific Reader. new edit. 12mo. 3s, 
el.—The Hope of the Katzekopfs, a Fairy Tale, by W. 
Churne, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Richards’s Book of Costs, 2nd edit. 
crown 8vo. 18s. cl.—Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, and other 
Poems, 32mo. Is. swd. 





MR. TIIOMAS CAMPBELL. 

Tuts distinguished man—the most classical of our 
recent poets—died at Boulogne on Saturday last. 
Time was, when such an announcement would not 
have been made without its prelude of lamentation ; 
but as years advance, we feel that such bereavements 
have a solemnity too deep for the oft-repeated lan- 
guage of regret. 

Mr. Campbell, the tenth and youngest child of his 
parents, was born at Glasgow on the 27th of July 
1777. His father was a retired merchant; as the 
name imports, of old Highland family ; and, according 
to testimony, an intelligent and cultivated man. The 
son of his age (for Thomas was born when he was 
sixty-seven) seems to have been early “laid out’ for 
honours. An excellent education was given to him at 
the college of Glasgow, but the poet, like the rest 
of the fraternity, was but an idle schoolboy. His 
superiority, however, flashed out once or twice. He 
carried off a bursary when only thirteen, from a com- 
petitor twice his age; and won a prize for a transla- 
tion of *The Clouds’ of Aristophanes, which was pro- 
nounced as unique among college exercises. When 
still a young man, Mr. Campbell removed to Edin- 
burgh, and there made himself honourably known 
among the choice spirits of the place : devoting him- 
self to private tuition. He published ‘The Pleasures 
of Hope’ in 1799, that is, in the twenty-second year 
of his age. So familiar has every line of that work 
become, that to dwell on it were absurd ; to value it 
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aright has now become difficult. Some aid to the 
adjustment of its place, however, may be given, by 
comparing it, not only with the didactic and descrip- 
tive poems which had preceded it (Cowper's not for- 
gotten), but also with the usual quality of attempts 
jssued by youths at the years of discretion, Now-a- 
days a reputation is claimed on the score of frag- 
ments and fugitive verses. ; 

‘The Pleasures of Hope’ was profitable to its 
author in more ways than one: since its success 
enabled Mr. Campbell to take the German tour, the 
earlier and later fruits of which were the noblest 
lyrics of modern time. ‘ Hohenlinden,—Ye Mariners 
of England,’ written at Hamburg with a Danish war 
in prospect, —* The Exile of Erin,’ a gentler breathing 
of the affections, but also referable to the Poet's 
casual encounter with some of the banished Irish 
rebels, —may be all dated from this tour. How they 
yan from lip to lip, and from heart to heart, where- 
ever the British tongue was spoken, is now “a dream 
of the days of other years.” They live, and will live, 
so long as wood grows and water runs,—sacred as a 
cherished part of our thoughts, our language, and 
ourselves ! 

Returning from the continent, Mr. Campbell again 
sojourned for awhile in Edinburgh, and there wrote 
other of his celebrated ballads and poems. In 1803, 
he was drawn southward by the attractions of Lon- 
don. He married his cousin, Miss Matilda Sinclair, 
in the autumn of the same year; and at once com- 
menced a course of literary activity of which few traces 
remain. A history of England (probably a continuation 
of Hume and Smollett’s work) is mentioned by him- 
self, in a memorandum, to which we have had access. 
His conversational powers drew round him many 
friends: and to these probably, as much as to the 
liberal principles which he unflinchingly maintained 
from first to last, may be ascribed the interest taken 
in him by Charles Fox, who placed him on the pen- 
sion list. After six years of anxiety, drudgery for 
the press, &c., and the other trials which await the 
working author, yet destroy no energy capable of 
better things, Mr. Campbell gave a proof that his 
poetry was not merely an affair of youthful enthu- 
siasm, or of 

—retired Leisure, 
That in trim garders takes his pleasure, 

by publishing ‘Gertrude,’ and ‘Lord Ullin’s 
Daughter,’ and ‘The Battle of the Baltic’—adding 
toa subsequent edition that most haunting, perhaps, 
ofall his ballads, ‘O°Connor’s Child.” He was now 
inthe zenith of his popularity: known as one who 
could discourse upon—as well as write—poetry. In 
this capacity, he was engaged to deliver a course of 
lectures, at the Royal Institution: the success of these 
led Mr. Murray to engage him in the well-known 
‘Critical Essays and Specimens,’ which established 
him on our library shelves as a prose-writer, and is 
the best of his unrhymed—not unpoctical—works. 
Subsequent publications may be charged with care- 
lessness in collection of materials, and an uncertainty 
of style, incompatible with lasting reputation. 

In the year 1820, Mr. Campbell entered upon 
the editorship of The New Monthly Magazine, which 
was conducted by him with a spirit and a resource 
worthy of his reputation, and of the then-palmy 
estate of periodical literature. If not practical and 
patient as a man of business, as an editor he was 
brilliant. But he was busy with other things, during 
the ten years of his critical rule; he published his 
‘Theodric’\—the feeblest of his long poems—he in- 
terested himself eagerly in the foundation of the 
London University—he took an active part in the 
cause of Greece (as subsequently in that of Poland)— 
hewas also elected twice Lord Rector to the University 
of Glasgow. In 1830—in which year he had to 
suffer the loss of his wife«~Mr. Campbell resigned 
the editorship of the magazine, and from that time 
to his decease, the decline of health and energy be- 
tame evident, in sad and steady progress. He 
established, it is trae, The Metropolitan Magazine ; 
he successively published the ‘ Life of Mrs. Siddons,’ 
the‘Letters from the South,’ ‘ The Life of Petrarch,’ 
and lent his name editorially to a reprint and a com- 
Pilation or two—but the oil was seen to burn lower 
and lower in the lamp, year by year, and the social 
Wit waxed faint, or moved perplexedly among old re- 
collections, where it had formerly struck out bright 
creations. It was a sorrowful thing to see him 








gliding about like a shadow—to hear that his | 


health compelled him to retreat more and more 
from the world he had once so adorned. At last 
he was missed from his accustomed places. It 


is melancholy, that he should have had to retreat | 


abroad, in the decline of his days, to recruit shattered 
bodily powers and faded spirits. The end was not 


long in coming: but his name and fame will not be | 


forgotten “to the third and fourth generation.” 
g g 


— Ml ° : . 
Application has been made by Mr. Campbell’s | the time when the comet quitted the sphere of acti- 


| vity of Jupiter, and found the relative orbit of the 


executors to the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether permission 
would be granted, on application, for the interment 
of his remains in the Poet's Corner of the Abbey. 
The answer, of course, was in the affirmative. 





TIE ENERGIATYPE. 
Hearing from numerous persons, who have tried 


the Energiatype process, of little annoyances and in 


some cases of total failure, from some little manipu- 
latory details not having been attended to, I must 
trespass, which I will do as briefly as possible, again 
on your columns, 

In the first place, experience has suggested to me 
the advantage of adding to the solution of succinic 
acid and gum, as previously given, 5 grains of common 
salt. This preserves the lights very clear, and indeed, 


improves the sensibility of the paper. 


When the solution of the sulphate of iron is laid 
over the paper, it is requisite to keep disturbing it, by 
rapidly but lightly brushing it up; otherwise numerous 
little black specks form, which destroy the photograph. 
If, as sometimes happens, the surface of the picture 
biackens all over, it must not be concluded that the 
drawing is destroyed. The whole of this superficial 
blackness may be removed by immediately washing 
with a wet sponge. If the lights become in any 
way discoloured, a little exceedingly diluted hydro- 
chloric (muriatic) acid will restore them to their pro- 
per degree of whiteness ; but care must be taken that 
the acid is speedily washed off, or the shadows will 
suffer. 

When, from the shortness of the exposure, the 
image developes itself slowly or imperfectly, a slight 
degree of warmth brings out the picture with rapidity 
and force. Holding the paper a short distance from 
the fire is the best mode of operating. 

With these few additional directions, I believe but 
very little difficulty will be experienced, and I am 
satisfied thata little practice is alone required to render 
the Energiatype at once the most useful and beautiful 
of the Photographic processes on paper. 

Rosert Ilunr. 

Falmouth, June 15th, 1844. 

M. FAYE’S PERIODICAL COMET. 

As it appears probable that the late comet is iden- 
tical with the first or celebrated comet of 1770, per- 
haps you will allow me to give a very brief abstract 
of the principal results deduced by Burckhardt in 
reference to the latter comet. I have not seen these 
results in any English work; they were originally 
printed in the *‘ Mécanique Céleste’ of Laplace, and 
partly in the Memoiis of the French Institute, for 
1806. Neither of these works are likely to be in the 
hands of many among your readers, I shall also add 
my last elements of the late comet, discovered by M. 
Faye, one of the assistant-astronomers at Paris. 

M. Lexel has given, in the memoirs of the St. 
Petersburgh Academy (1778, p. I, 359, &c.), his inves- 
tigation respecting the period of the comet of 1770, 
which he then made 54992 years, Ata subsequent 
period, M. Lexel again discussed the observations, 
and arrived at a result almost identical with the first ; 
the period was found to be 5585 years. He was 
enabled to show that a period of 7 years was too 
long, and concluded that the comet at the time of the 
observations was moving in an orbit, which would be 
described in 5 years 7 months. 

In 1806, M. Burckhardt verified Lexel’s results, 
and shortly afterwards undertook the calculation of 
the perturbations produced by Jupiter on the comet 
about the time of the close proximity in 1767, and 
again in 1779. The first memoir, by M. Burckhardt, 
obtained the prize of the French Institute, in 1806. 

In calculating the effect of Jupiter’s perturbations, 
M. Burckhardt employed Laplace’s formula, which 
are given in the § Mécanique Céleste,* (Liv. ix. p. II). 
He supposed that the elements of the orbit at the 


dates. 
earth in 1770, took place on July 1, at 15 minutes 
after 5, P.M, mean time at Paris: the distance of the 
comet at this time being 363 semi-diameters of the 
earth. 


time of the comet’s quitting the sphere of activity of 


| Jupiter, in 1767, were* :— 
| Time of Perihclion Passage in 1770, Aug. 13°5348, Paris M.T. 


Ascending Node ...... 131 52 45°9 Equinox, 
ae 356 16 Bl } 1770. 

Inclination...... 2:0.» 1 33) SW 
Eccentricity 
Sidereal Revolution. ... 


eens eences O-7 85604 
20500 095 


M. Burckhardt fixed May 9, at’ noon (1767), as 


comet about Jupiter to be as follows :— 


Ascending Node on Jupiter's Orbit .... g: 17 29-7 
NUN: cngneiadehicabeswe scnees 9 56 479 
Place of the Perijove .........s0000:. 223 46 80 
Semi-axis major — 00220462 
Eccentricity 1°86220 
, Time of entrance into the sphere of activity, January 
7858. 


The elements of the orbit previous to the year 
1767 were found to be— 

Semi-axis major 13-293 (Earth's mean dist. = 1) 

Eccentricity .......... 61772 

Perihelion distance.... 50826 


At such a distance the comet would never be seen 
from the earth. The period of revolution belonging 
to this orbit is 48 years 6 months. 

To determine the effect of Jupiter's action upon 
the comet in 1779, M. Burckhardt supposed, at the 
moment of entrance into the sphere of attraction, the 
following elements :— 

Perihelion Passage in 1770, Aug. 13-5261. 
Ascending Node 539 
ae 35 5 wo 
PD ccvrssceceenee 3 310 
Eccentricity ............ 0785474 
Sidereal Revolution 20424582 

The time of entrance in 1779, was fixed for June 
20, at noon, and the relative orbit of the comet 
about Jupiter was found to be— 


oO ” 
Ascending Node on Jupiter's Orbit .. . Gt 168 
Re ere » § : 42:1 
Place of the Perijove .. ........26 0000s 32 42 239 
Semi-axis major “ 
Eccentricity 





The comet quitted the sphere of activity on Octo- 
ber 3°432, and M. Burckhardt found for this epoch 
the following values of the comet's heliocentric co- 
ordinates and their differentials (the unit of time 
being assumed equal to a mean solar day) :— 

x = 5617747 dx = 000266133 
y = 0729731 dy = OWE92084 
z = 01072202 dz = 000177469 
From these values M. Burckhardt calculated the 
ellipse which the comet should describe after leaving 
the sphere of activity of Jupiter,in 1779, and arrived 
at the following results :— 

Semi-axis major..........+.+- 

Eccomtsiclty ...0 0.000 secees 

Perihelion distance .......... 
The period of revolution belonging to this orbit is 
16 years. It is from the above data that M. Valz 
has calculated the other elements of the comet's 
orbit after the year 1779, which he has found to bear 
such a striking resemblance to those of M. Faye’s 
comet. 

M. Clausen, of the Dorpat Observatory, has pub- 
lished an elaborate paper on the elements of the 
comet of 1770, during the period of its visibility. 
M. Clausen has taken into account the perturbations 
of the seven principal planets, and has found the 
following elements for the beginning and end of the 
comet’s appearance :— 

June 15°5: 
Perihelion, 1770, Aug. 13° 
Least distance .... 0 
Eccentricity ...... 7k 
Perihelion ........ 356° 1 
eS 132 31 
Inclination ...... ee eee 1 34 275 
ee 20470924... 20454°331 

The longitudes of the perihelion and node are 
reckoned from the true equinox of the respective 
The nearest approach of the comet to the 


































Oct. 2°67. 
Aug. 13,.546840 
06744478 
07861193 
AIEEE 356° 17’ 117" 
etecce 131 59 16.9 


6 Paris MT. 








* The angles are reduced to the sexagesimal division of 


the circle, instead of the centesimal division, employed by 
M. Burckhardt, and the day is supposed to commence at 
Paris noon. 
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From three normal places for 1843, November 27, 
and December 20, and 1844, January 19, I have 
obtained the following elliptical elements of M. Faye’s 
comet, which represent with very great accuracy the 
latest observations that I have received. For the 
convenience of those who may wish to construct the 
orbit of this comet, I give the elements in detail. 
The axes of the orbit, &c. are expressed in parts of 
the earth's mean distance :— 

Epoch 1844. January 1, at noon. M.T. at Greenwich. 
Mean Anomaly fo 4 oe 
Longitude of Perihelion.... 49 158 

Ascending Node,, 209 592 
Inclination of Orbit 11 22 39 
Angle of Eccentricity...... 48 52-07 
Mean daily Sidereal motion 476" 672198 
Log. semi-axis major 5811912 

Period of Sidereal Revolution 
Major axis 
Minor axis 
Perihelion distance 169075 
Aphclion distance 5°93392 

During the last revolution, the least distance of the 
comet from Jupiter occurred at the latter end of 
February, 1841, the distance at this time being 0°648. 
At the aphelion passage, about January 27, 1840, 
the distance of the comet from Jupiter was 1°366. 

The next return to the perihelion may be expected 
to take place in April, 1851, but the comet will not 
be so favourably situated for observation as during 
the present year, when it was observed in opposition, 
This circumstance, however, has rendered the calcu- 
lation of the elements rather difficult. 

We have now three comets whose periods of revo- 
lution are less than 8 years; namely, Encke’s, whose 
return to the perihelion will take place in the early 
part of next summer; Bicla’s, or Gambart’s, which 
will be in perihelion in April, 1846 , and the recently 
discovered comet of Faye. I have, &e., 

J. R. Hip, 


From the 
Mean Equinox. 


2719 days, 
762467 
6 33491 


Greenwich, June 18, 144. 





OUR WEEKLY GoOssIP. 

Tr requires all the watchfulness of those who would 
fain keep alive a few natural fountains at which the 
people may drink health in their scanty leisure hours, 
to combat the Genius of Brick and Mortar, who is 
struggling for them all.. On every side of this me- 
tropolis, he has pushed his unwholesome conquests 
far into the domain of natural beauty which circles 
it like a broad zone. He is the restless spirit, whose 
foot is ever forward—the insatiable one whose un- 
ceasing cry is “ Give, give!” Upon the narrow vine- 
yard of the toiling population, he has long had his 
greedy eye. The few spots to whose easy distance 
the poor man’s weary limbs can carry him, for a 
draught of the unpolluted breeze, in their rare and 
precious intervals of unpurchased action, have long 
had his mark on them for destruction, ‘The old 
familiar trees are all numbered for his axe. At 
Hampstead, he makes a periodical grasp; which has 
hitherto been defeated, but it is impossible not to 
fear that he may, some day, succeed. His business 
is his own, and will be perseveringly followed; but 
what is everybody's who feels for the pent popula- 
tion of cities, may come, at last, to be nobody's ; and, 
some morning, ere the kind-hearted philanthropist 
is aware, all the dryacs of the fair hill may be found 
to have migrated for ever. For one more year, how- 
ever, this result is postponed—thanks to some sharp 
lookers-out. At Greenwich, the people have been 
less fortunate. Certain portions of the ancient park, 
adjoining open grounds, have been marked out by 
the government for the erection of villas, and the 
formation of a vast tank of water, for the supply of 
Greenwich Hospital and Deptford Dockyard. This 
great body of still water might not be an unsightly 
object in itself ; but it is contrived so, says report, as 
to make it so by the genius which plans it. It hap- 
pens, too, unfortunately, that the selection of place, 
as best adapted to the object, disfigures the beauty 
of the park where it is most beautiful—and sweeps 
away a group of ancient tumuli, or barrows, sup- 
posed to be British, and of the fifth or early part 
of the sixth century—a curious monument, hitherto 
carefully preserved. To prevent this desecration, a 
public meeting of the inhabitants of Greenwich was 
called for Friday the 14th inst., but the Genius of De- 
struction was, as usual, bold, able, and successful. On 
the morning of that day, a gang of navigators set busily 





about demolishing the barrows whose preservation 
was to be the object of the evening's meeting. The 
assembly found the matter settled to their hand, by 
a clever mancuvre of the enemy ; and the tombs of 
1000 years had yielded to the pickaxcs of a day, and 
were gone for ever. 

The University of Oxford has rejected, in convo- 
cation, the statute founding four Jectureships of the 
modern languages, in part appropriation of the muni- 
ficent Taylor benefaction of 60,000/. for the express 
object of their cultivation. By the terms of the 
statute proposed, the lecturers were prohibited from 
discussing religious or political subjects. Now, the 
literature of a nation is so certainly an expression of 
its life, reflecting all the influences by which that is 
moulded or affected, that it seems difficult to give 
anything like a philosophic view of the subject, in 
lectures from which all such considerations should be 
excluded. But it is better, nevertheless, to confine 
such studies to their philosophical relations, leaving 
the philosophy to be supplied elsewhere, in its 
genuine aspects, than to falsify and distort them, by 
an attempt to reduce the spirit of them all (as would 
certainly be the case at this university) to the com- 
mon standard of Oxford measure. To avoid this 
difficulty, the statute has been framed ; and by the 
bigotry that creates the former, the latter is resisted. 

The conduct of the Dean and Chapter of West- 
minster towards the Byron statue, gave rise, on Friday 
the 14th inst., to an incidental conversation in the 
House of Lords; in which the members amused them- 
selves by discussing the comparative merits of Byron 
and Shakspeare! We may hope for the improve- 
ment of the national taste, when noble lords, in Par- 
liament assembled, deliberate on the morals of great 
poets. The eccentric Lord Brougham, even, * could 
not help expressing a hope that the Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster would be induced to re- 
consider their refusal of a place in Westminster 
Abbey to the monument of Lord Byron. The refusal 
was a reflection upon the national taste, as well as 
the national justice. A subscription of 2,000/. had 
been raised, which had purchased the master-piece— 
almost the master-piece—of a great sculptor, one of 
the most eminent artists of modern time—his Late 
FRIEND, Mr. Thorwaldsen, and the individual was a 
poet of great genius, though his failings were to be 
lamented.” From what the Bishop of London said 
on such presumed “failings,” we must claim leave, 
in all humility, to dissent. “It was with pain he said 
it, but he was fully borne out by passages in the works 
of Lord Byron, which disqualified such a writer from 
having his statue admitted into that sacred place.” 
These remarks prove, that though his lordship may 
be a good theologian, yet that he is a very bad critic 
on poetry, and misunderstands its principles and its 
methods. But to proceed: “his noble and learned 
friend,” continued the right reverend orator, “thought 
that Lord Byron was entitled to a statue in West- 
minster Abbey on account of his genius; but though 
he was a great poet, the placing his statue there 
would be an example injurious to our religion. It 
was impossible to compare Lord Byron with Shaks- 
peare. On behaJf of the Church, he expressed 
his entire and cordial approbation of the refusal.” 
Enough of this—particularly as we must now come 
to Lord Brougham’s absurdity. Because the Bishop 
had slandered Byron, his Lordship must slander Shak- 
speare. Thus “bad begins, but worse remains be- 
hind.” “He (Lord Brougham) would point out in 
Shakspeare much more grossness and indecency 
than in Lord Byron.” Oh, the ineffable vulgarity of 
this man’s mind, and his profound ignorance of all 
art and poetry, as displayed in his adoption of obso- 
lete prejudices, which the merest tyro in reading 
would now be ashamed of reproducing! The instance 
brought in aid of his lordship’s assertion is, however, 
richly amusing—“ A reverend gentleman had found 
it necessary,” said he, “to publish a castrated edition 
of Shakspeare, in order to make him fit to be put into 
the hands of young ladies.” Thus it is that one folly 
begets a greater, and a Bowdler only precedes a 
Brougham! What follows, however, repeats a sug- 
gestion which we have repeatedly made, and we are 
happy tocongratulatethe Bishop of Exeter on hisjudg- 
ment in its adoption. This prudent prelate “hoped to 
live to see a National Gallery, where such national mo- 
numents might be introduced.” Such is the progress 
oftruth and right sentiment, and such its dependence 





on accident and occasion. Incidentally, too, Lon 
Brougham spoke of facts within his knowledge, which 
contradict the strange story respecting this monument 
which has recently gone the round of the press, and 
to which we declined giving our immediate credence, 
In the learned lord’s version, the price is reduced 
within reasonable limits, the 30,000l. of the fable 
being replaced by the credible sum of 2,000/. This 
sum, it appears, was raised by subscription, and paid 
for the statue ; a fact which disposes of the imaginary 
reverting right of the artist's executors, and all the 
fanciful proceedings ascribed to them. The alleged 
disappearance of the statue is now proved to be also 
afiction. Itis now confessed that it was never removed 
from the London Docks, where it was originally depo- 
sited, and not in the King’s Warehouse in Thames 
Street, as hastily asserted. ** The statement, therefore 
(now say the papers), about the packages being lost or 
destroyed is a fabrication, and no doubt they will be 
delivered up by the Commissioners of Customs (or, 
more properly speaking, by the London Dock Com. 
pany: for immediately the proper duties are paid 
upon packages warehoused at the docks, they are 
delivered out of charge of the Customs into the hands 
of the company, until their dock charges, &c. are 
paid.) on satisfactory proof from the executors of 
their right to claim the same. It is believed that 
the executors are not aware of the place where the 
packages were originally or are at present housed; 
but no doubt they will shortly receive a notification 
to that effect. The security and identity of the pack- 
ages has been discovered, in consequence of an inquiry 
having been set on foot by the Customs Board into 
the matter. It may be considered as certain that the 
statue is in a state of perfect preservation, as the case 
in which it is deposited is nearly two inches in thick- 
ness, and has never been disturbed since it was first 
brought to this country.” 

The citizens have from of old been the subject of 
comedy and satire ; there is always something ludi- 
crous in their approaches to Rank and Royalty, 
Somewhere or other there is sure to be some ridicu- 
lous point. An amusing instance occurred last 
Tuesday. While the King of Saxony was quietly 
seated at the Mansion Ilouse, with the Lord Mayor 
and some thirty ladies and gentlemen, at a déjeuner 
a@ la fourchette, in marched a deputation (Mr. John 
Masterman, M.P. and Sir Peter Laurie.) from the 
Royal Exchange and Gresham Trust Committee, 
with the abrupt announcement that the Wellington 
Statue was to be opened immediately, and an invita- 
tion that the royal guest would be present at the 
inauguration. Ill-timed as was this request, it was 
promptly and cheerfully acceded to; so hastily, 
however, had the affair been got up, that what with 
“bricks, and poles, and planks, and lime-dust,” the 
interior of the Exchange was unfit for exhibition :— 
nevertheless his Majesty was evidently pleased with 
the compliment, awkward as it was, and greatly 
astonished at the multitude which had assembled to 
witness the scene. Mr. L. Jones addressing his 
Majesty in explanation of the day’s proceedings, 
amongst other things informed him, what we now 
repeat, on his authority. “This was,” he said, “ the 
first equestrian statue ever raised during the life of 
the person represented. Never had either king or 
subject the opportunity of seeing himself so repre- 
sented before.” This singular interruption over, the 
king and his host returned to breakfast. 

The Paris papers lament a touching calamity, 
which has befallen the historian M. Augustin Thierry, 
in the death of his wife, who has a double literary 
interest, as a clever writer herself, and the amanuen- 
sis of her distinguished husband, in his blindness. 
Madame Thierry, the daughter of the Admiral de 
Quérangal, smitten with admiratior? for the works of 
the historian, had formed an ardent wish to soothe 
the sufferings of his life, and lighten his darkness 
with the perpetual presence of a friend, and having 
become his wife, thirteen years have passed away in 
a devotedness, the details of which it is affecting to 
read, and her loss to this frail and sightless man it is 
painful to think of. To the outer world of literature 
Madame Thierry was known by her romance of 
Adélaide and her Scenes de Meeurs aux dix-huitidme 
et dix-neuvidme Siecles. She was attended to her 
grave by the most eminent literary men in the 
capital, with the veteran Chateaubriand at their 
head, 
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M. Le Bas, a Member of the Academy, lately 
arrived at Athens from Caria, where he is said to 
have made important archeological discoveries. He 
was about to depart for Phocis; and intended to 
follow up the discoveries amid the ruins of Delphi, 
fatally interrupted by the melancholy accident to 
Ottfried Muller. M. Le Bas has caused to be model- 
led, at Athens (see ante, p. 527), for the School of 
the Fine Arts in Paris, all its finest remains of sculp- 
ture; and hoped, ere his term expired, to supply 
that institution with the complete order of the four 
finest temples of antiquity. ad 

Speaking of archeological discovery, we may 
quote the following account of antiquities met with 
by a traveller who has recently passed over a con- 
siderable portion of Texas:—“'To the north of 
Texas,” he says, “in the country situated between 
Santa Fé and the Pacific Ocean, are found immense 
ruins of buildings—temples or houses—especially in 
the neighbourhood of the Rio-Puerco, and on the 
Colorado, in the west. On one of the branches of 
the Rio Puerco, at a short distance from Santa Fé, 
there are ruins belonging apparently to an ancient 
temple, remarkable for its extent. Portions of the 
walls are still standing. They are composed of 
enormous hewn stones, cemented together. The 
temple must have occupied about an acre of ground, 
and had three stories. The roof is gone, but several 
chambers, all square in form, are still in a state of 
preservation. From the shores of the Colorado to 
the Gulf of California, a country little frequented by 
Europeans, the traveller meets with imposing ruins 
at every step.” 

A new tenor, Sig. Gardoni, the same who caused 
the incarceration of M. Dietsch, (our readers have 
not forgotten the anecdote), is very shortly expected 
at the Académie: also a new baritone, M. Latour. 
M. Chaix, and M. Herman-Leon, the last an artist 
in some repute at Brussels, are about to try their 
fortune at L’ Opéra Comique :—There, too, M. Balfe’s 
new opera ‘ Les Quatre Fils d’Aymon’ will shortly 
make its appearance. A monstrous concert is to 
signalize the close of the Exhibition of the products 
of Industry : to consist of twelve hundred executants, 
to perfurm some of the master-pieces of the French, 
German, and Italian schools,—and to be directed by 
M. Berlioz. We shall look for an account of this 
from himself: seeing that he has taken to reviewing 
his own concerts. Of the drolleries of the French 
musical journals, there seems to be no end; one an- 
nounces the furore which our silent guest Sig. Napo- 
leone Moriani is exciting in London by his magnifi- 
cent voice !—and, further, matches the Requiem 
story of Mozart’s mysterious visitant, by a romantic 
apparition of a young incognito, who has recently 
appeared to Rossini, and threatened him darkly in 
case he persists in his obstinate silence. The com- 
poser of *I] Barbiere-—adds the tale—* has been 
observed ever since the visit to be musically thought- 
ful and melancholy” ! 

Yet one more violinist is at present in London: 
M. Vieuxtemps, on his return from the United States, 
where the ground, we fear, was preoccupied by MM. 
Artot and Ole Bull, 

M. Ernst’s name will be henceforth written in the 
golden book of artists for a late act of munificence. 
This was the donation of 74/.—being his proportion 
of the receipts of his and M. Moscheles’ concert—to 
the Royal Society of Musicians; accompanied by a 
letter, in which the artist begged that the gift might 
be considered as coming, not from himself, but the 
Pablic, to whom, in compensation for the disappoint- 
ment caused by his non-appearance, the money had 
een returned. So noble an act of generosity so de- 
licately administered, should not be forgotten ; and 
We beg, on the strength of it, to call attention to the 
concert which M. Ernst proposes to give on the 
5th of July. Let it not be, as in the case of M. 
Liszt, who, on solicitation, gave up his own morning 
to the benefit of the Poles, and was permitted, after- 
wards, by our liberal world of Rank, Fashion, and 
Charity, to play on his own behalf, to empty benches ! 

An entertainment was given by the Society of the 
British Musicians to Dr. Mendelssohn Bartholdy on 
Saturday morning, which so far partook of the nature 
of a public meeting, that it must not be passed over. 

veral compositions of native origin were performed, 
Mr, W. Bennett's name being unaccountably absent 
from the programme. Of these, the most satisfac- 





tory was Mr. Macfarren’s charming canzonet, ‘ Ah | Mr. Eyre’s eastern arm of Lake Torrens was in 


non lasciarmi !’ Concerning the rest we are in no case 
to speak ; for (and here comes the most significant 
feature of the matinée, bringing it within the pale of 
remark) the performance of the instrumental music 
selected was generally worse than mediocre. It 
seemed as if the gentlemen had not even taken the 
trouble to look at their single parts, far less to attain 
unity and light and shade in concert. What, more- 
over, must the guest have thought of a Society of 
British Musicians obliged to call in a German vio- 
loncellist to a pianoforte trio? We know all the 
excuses by rote—want of time, peremptory engage- 
ments elsewhere, &c. &c.—but, allowing them their 
fullest force, if they could not be overruled on a 
special and complimentary occasion like the recent 
one, the Society is inno condition togive performances; 
nay, can only be allowed to exist by courtesy of ego- 
tistic vanity. : 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW OPEN. 
Admission, (from Eight o’clock till Seven) 1s.; Catalogue 1s. 
HENRY HOWARD, R.A. Sec. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
The Gallery, with a SELECTION of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
MASTERS, and Deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, 
from Ten in the Morning till Six in the Evening.—Admission, 1s. ; 


Catalogue, 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


THE TENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the NEW SOCIETY 
OF PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS is NOW OPEN at their 
Gallery, FIFTY-THREE, Paty MALL, next the British Institution, 
from 9 o’clock till Dusk. Admission ls.; Catalogue 6d. 

JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


GREAT ATTRACTION.—DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK, 
JUST OPENED, with a NEW EXHIBITION, representing the 
Interior of the Abbey Church of St. Quen, at Rouen ; and an Exterior 
View of the Cathedral of Notre Dame at Paris. Both Pictures are 
painted by M. Renoux, and exhibit various novel effects of light and 
shade.—Open from Ten till Six. 











MIDSUMMER HOLIDAYS. 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—LONGBOTTOM’S 
PHYSIOSCOPE exhibits the human face, with its varied expres- 
sions, on a gigantic scale, curiously contrasted with the living man. 
The OPAQUE MICROSCOPE magnifies effectively a succession of 
WORKS of the FINE ARTS; also casts of ANCIENT INSCRIP- 
TIONS taken by Miss Wilson from the WALLS of the TOWER of 
LONDON, cut by Lord Guilford Dudley and other State Prisoners. 
The DAILY POPULAR LECTURES abound in interesting experi- 
ments. ARMSTRONG’S HYDRO-ELECTRIC MACHINE, DI- 
VING BELL and DIVER. ‘NEW DISSOLVINGVIEWS, &c. &e, 
The Music is conducted by T. Wallis, Mus. Doc.—Admission, 1s. ; 
Schools, Half-price. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


Geocraruican Society.—June 10.—W. R. 
Hamilton, Esq., Vice President, in the chair. Vis- 
count Ebrington and Lord Harry Vane were elected 
Fellows. Read, an account communicated by Lord 
Stanley, of an exploratory journey to Lake Torrens, 
Australia, by Capt. Frome, R.E., Surveyor-General 
of South Australia. On the 20th of July Capt. 
Frome having left his dray and the larger portion 
of his party at a point of the Black Rock hills, 
in lat. 32° 45/ 25", took only a light spring cart, 
the bottom filled with kegs containing sufficient water 
for three days for the horses, and provisions for one 
month, which was as muchas the cart would contain. 
The object was to ascertain [the southern terminus 
of the Eastern branch of Lake Torrens as laid down 
by Mr. Eyre, and also the nature of the country 
between Flinders’ Range, as high as the parallel of 
Mount Hopeless and the meridian of 141° (the 
eastern limit of the province). Proceeding in a direc- 
tion N. by E. the traveller came to a watercourse, 
which ran, like all the streams he subsequently cross- 
ed at the eastern foot of the range, in a N.E. direc- 
tion; this was the Siccus, having a sectionnearly equal 
to that ofthe Murray, and with indications of not very 
remote floods, having risen to between twenty and 
thirty feet above its bed. Having crossed this river, 
Capt. Frome was obliged to hug the hills on his Jeft 
for the sake of water, thus going northward as far as 
the parallel of 30° 59’, when the lake became visible 
within 15 or 16 miles, and appeared from the high 
land to be covered with water, studded with islands 
and backed on the east by a bold rocky shore. This 
was, howeyer, only an effect of the mirage, for on 
riding to the spot the following day, not a drop of 
water was to be seen in any direction. A salt crust 
was seen at intervals on the surface of the sand at 
the margin of the lake, or more properly of the desert. 
The sand became more and more loose, without the 
slightest trace of vegetation, rendering hopeless any 
attempt to cross with horses. Having proceeded as 
far as Mount Serle, Capt. Frome was convinced that 





reality the sandy desert he had left, and whose eleva- 
tion above the level of the sea was 300 feet. From 
Mount Serle the traveller returned southward to 
Pasmore river, whence he struck across to the low 
hills stretching away eastward to the south of Lake 
Torrens, the most northern of which he reached 
the second evening. Want of water, however, 
prevented Capt. Frome from going as far as he 
wished, but from the position he had reached, he 
could plainly see the whole country within 50 or 60 
miles of the boundaries of the province, which pre- 
sented the most absolute sterility. The Captain is, 
nevertheless, of opinion, that in the wet season, and 
by carrying water for eight or ten days, the distance, 
160 miles, from Prewitt’s Springs to Mount Lyell, 
might be crossed by a small party; but from thence 
to the Darling, 80 miles further, no water would be 
found. Besides, it would be madness to attempt any- 
thing on that river without a considerable force, on 
account of the natives; whereas the Laidly Ponds 
might be reached with any number of men, in as 
short a time and with more certainty by ascending 
the Murray, and proceeding north from thence. On 
returning to the depét, Capt. Frome moved the party 
down to Mount Bryan, and endeavoured to proceed 
thence in a north-easterly direction ; but though the 
hills had an elevation of from 1,200 to 1,500 feet 
above the plain, there was no indication of rain hav- 
ing fallen there since the deluge. ‘To proceed was, 
therefore, impossible. From Mount Porcupine, the 
highest of the hills, a clear view was obtained in every 
direction, and a more barren, sterile country cannot 
be imagined. Capt. Frome concludes by observing 
that there appears to him to be no country eastward 
of the high land, extending north of Mount Bryan as 
far as Mount Hopeless, a distance of about 300 miles, 
as far as the meridian of 140°, and probably much 
beyond it, available for either agricultural or pastoral 
purposes, The country presents in many places the 
most unequivocal marks of volcanic action. 

Dr. King’s account of Capt. Becroft’s ascent of 
the Old Calabar River, communicated by Mr. 
Jamieson, of Liverpool, was also begun, but was too 
long to be concluded at one sitting. When it shall 
have been wholly read, we will give an abstract of it. 





Institute or British Arcuitects.—June 17.~- 
G. Smith, Esq. V.P.,in the chair. This was the closing 
ordinary general meeting of the session. A com- 
munication was read by the Secretary, from Mr. W. 
Granville,‘ On some of the Methods and Contrivances 
employed by the ancient Greeks in their Buildings,’ 
being the result of observations made by him during 
his recent travels in Greece, Sicily, &c., and more 
particularly of an attentive examination of the re- 
mains of the Erechtheum, the Parthenon, and the 
Temples at Selinunti. When we consider, observed 
Mr. Granville, the perfection to which Greek art 
attained, that it was arrived at only after the ex- 
perience of more than eleven centuries, and that its 
glorious improvement was chiefly owing to the united 
efforts of generations concentrated upon one par- 
ticular object, namely, the erection of temples to 
their protecting divinities, it becomes an interesting 
subject of inquiry to ascertain, from the structures 
themselves, those principles and contrivances which, 
even in the most trifling or minutest matters, were 
the result of that improvement. The ancient Greeks 
were as empirical in their rules upon the proportions 
of each stone they employed, as upon the proportions 
of the whole design:—thus, it may be observed, for 
example, that the size of the stones in the Erech- 
theum and in the Parthenon, differ in about the 
same ratio as the one building differs from the other. 

Symmetry likewise was idered as necessary in 
the position of the joints, as in the composition of 
the plan, or the arrangement of the triglyphs and 
mutules. The Greek joint, whether executed in 
marble or stone, is a thing really to marvel at, from 
its perfection arising from the amount of skill and 
labour bestowed upon it. After noticing the predi- 
lection of the Greeks for constructing their buildings 
with large blocks of marble or stone, Mr. Granville 
proceeded to explain, in detail, the modes adopted 
by them in quarrying, working, raising, and setting the 
stones in their several positions, and more particularly 
as to the mode of working and fluting the columns 
of the large temples. 
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With respect to the employment of colour in the 
decoration of ancient temples, Mr. Granville observes, 
—lIt is known that the Greeks, in many instances, 
constructed their temples of a very rough and in- 
tractable stone, especially those of an early period, 
as at Corinth, A®gina, the old Hecatompedon at 
Athens, Pestum, &c. ; this was owing to the natural 
qualities of the stone where they built, and their 
preferring the materials at hand to a better kind, 
the procuring of which would occasion difficulty. 
It is equally well ascertained that they covered the 
stone with a thin coating of stucco, whether for the 
express purpose of hiding the faultiness of the material, 
or for receiving the Polychromic painting, which 
could hardly be executed on a rough surface, or for 
both these purposes, has not as yet been decided. I 
am inclined to imagine that it was for the express 
purpose of receiving the painting, since I have found 
instances where the buildings have been covered with 
a fine stucco or other coating, even though the stone 
was of a smooth and excellent quality,and the work- 
manship of the most perfect kind :—this is the case 
in the temples of Jupiter Panhellenius in /&gina, 
and Juno Lucina at Agrigentum. In works of a 
later period, the stucco itself, instead of being allowed 
to remain of its natural tint, was dyed before it was 
put on, as an easier expedient than painting it after- 
wards. 

Judging then from the universality of the employ- 
ment of colour on temples, may we not suppose that 
it was a custom derived from practices which co-ex- 
isted with the mode of worship at the time it was 
first introduced into Attica by Cecrops’ Colony from 
Egypt, and cherished from generation to generation, 
as if it had been a part of the prescribed ritual? It 
is, however, to Egypt that we must look in future for 
a better elucidation of this question. In the middle 
of the fifteenth century before our era, Moses was 
commanded to build the Tabernacle, the materials 
for which, it was especially directed, were to be pro- 
cured through the free-offering of a portion of those 
possessions and articles in general use, which the 
Israelites had brought with them from Egypt. 
By a reference to various portions of the Book of 
Exodus, we shall find that an abundance of blue, 
purple, and scarlet linen, and rams’ skins dyed red, 
were employed in its construction. So much of them 
in fact was then used for that purpose, that the 
structure must have presented almost altogether (at 
a little distance) an aspect of blue, purple, and scarlet. 
“Ido not wish, (says Mr. G.) to lay any particular 
stress upon this fact, but use it only to evidence the 
general use of those three colours among the Egyp- 
tians. The monuments of Ancient Egypt themselves, 
in the present day, are witnesses to the fact of the 
extensive employment of those colours from a very 
remote period. Now it was in 1556 n.c., or about 
the same epoch as the building of the Tabernacle, 
that Cecrops left Saés for Greece, upon settling in 
which country, it is not at all improbable that he 
and his colony would adhere to the practices of the 
country they had left, in which case they would 
naturally have followed the custom of decorating the 
temples with colour and other ornaments. If the 
origin of colour, in Greece, is to be referred to the 
East, we have next to inquire into the reasons of the 
Egyptians painting their own temples, and when 
once those are demonstrated, the question will be set 
at rest. Now people have never thought that colour 
spoiled the Egyptian temples, but the contrary ; and 
they attributed the practice to a fancy only for deco- 
ration. But the moment that the discovery of 
polychromic painting on the Grecian buildings comes 
to show that certain cherished notions, previously 
conceived, respecting those buildings were wrongly 
formed, and that in reality the Greeks, as well asthe 
Egyptians, coloured their temples, the same indivi- 
duals, rather than agree with such a notion, adopt 
another, which separates altogether the painting from 
the building of the temples, referring the practice of 
the former to a different period to that of the latter. 
Is it not much more natural to think that the motives 
which inspired the Greeks were none other than the 
same which influenced the Egyptians, and that the 
custom was, as usual, moulded by the former into 
such definite principles as not to be departed from, 
even when a Parthenon was to be constructed ?” 

A model of a Tension Beam, invented by J. White, 
Esq., was exhibited and explained. The invention 


| sonia, were exhibited from Mr. Andrews. 





consists in the application of a continuous thin flat | 
wrought-iron bar, to the lower edge of each side of | 
the beam: the bars are attached to the beam, and | 
united to each other by means of iron keys, and | 
wedges passing through mortice holes made at given 
distances in the bars, and the beam ; the keys, being 
driven tight, press on the one side against the fibres 
of the timber, and on the other against the irons, thus | 
keeping both bars in a state of tension, and giving a 
degree of camber to the beam, for the purpose of 
producing a considerable additional strength. The 


system can be readily applied to strengthen beams, 
or bressummers already in use, as well as to new 
timbers. The dimensions of the iron bars must of 
course be increased, according to the width of bear- 
ing and the strength required. 





SratisticaL Soctety.—June 17.—Lieut.-Colonel | 
Sykes, V.P. in the chair.—The subject was ‘On 
Vital Statistics obtained by means of a pneumatic | 
apparatus for valuing the respiratory powers of man 
in connexion with health,’ by Mr. Hutchinson. This 
instrument was described in the Report of the 
Society of Arts, ante, p. 553. 

Linnean Soctety.—May 24.—Anniversary Meet- 
ing. The Bishop of Norwich in the chair.—Mr. E. 
Forster read the Treasurer’s account, when it | 
appeared that the Society, during the past year, had 
received 928/. 16s, 2d., and expended 953/., includ- 
ing the payment of two 1002. bonds. The balance 
in favour of the Society on the year’s account was 
182/. 1s. 1d.—The following gentlemen were elected 
as members of Council :—Dr. Boott; Prof. Forbes ; 
Rev. W. Hincks; D. Sharpe, Esq.; W. Spence, 
Esq. The officers were re-elected. 

June 4.—The Bishop of Norwich in the chair.— 
Sir E. F. Bromhead, Bart., A. Henfrey, Esq., and Dr. 
Potter, were elected Fellows.—A continuation of Mr. 
Wood's paper on the arrangement of the European 
Carices was read.—A paper was read from Mr. Griffith, 
of India, on the genus Sarcophyte. The description of 
this genus was given from a dried specimen which the 
author had received from Mr. Harvey. The plant has 
not a fungiform character, and abounds ina red colour- 
ing matter. Endlicher had previously described this 
genus; the author had not seen the membrane over 
the polleniferous masses described by Endlicher ; 
the anther more nearly resembled that of RafHesia 
than that of Balanophora; it resembled that of 
Rhizophora more nearly than either. The structure 
of the ovary presented many anomalies. The affinities 
of this genus on the whole are very doubtful. It had 
been placed in Cytine by Lindley ; in Cynomoriacez 
by Endlieher ; and in Balanophorez; but it strongly 
differed from, and its parasitism alone could not 
demand for it such a position. The author believed 
that the mass of affinities in the plant, pointed towards 
Urticacee.—Before adjourning the meeting, the 
President appointed Mr. R. Brown, Sir W. Jackson 
Hooker, Mr. E. Forster, and Dr. Horsfield, Vice- 
Presidents.—Messrs. Ross, Powell, and Varley, 
exhibited their microscopes. 





Botanica Society.—June 7.—J. Reynolds, Esq., 
Treasurer in the chair—Examples of the Irish 
saxifrages belonging to Haworth’s genus, Robert- 
Two 
of the specimens were sent in record of the fact, 
lately doubted and denied by Mr. C. C. Babing- 
ton, that the Pyrenean forms of S. umbrosa and 
S. geum (with crenate leaves) are certainly native 
in Ireland ; the specimen of S. geum, indeed, being 
considered “ even more obtusely crenate than Mr. 
Babington’s figure (No. 8) from the Pyrenean 
plapt.” These specimens were collected “ this year 
from the mountains to the south of Brandon Moun- 
tain, county of Kerry.” S. hirsuta is considered by 
Mr. Andrews to be a hybrid form, between S. geum 
and S. umbrosa, “as many of the varieties present 
characters leaning either more or less to the one 
species or the other.” 4S. elegans is deemed by Mr. 
Andrews to be simply a variety of S. umbrosa; and 
after careful examination of the forms of S. hypnoides, 
he is now “satisfied that S. affinis, incurvifolia, hirta 
and palmata, are all mere varieties, or, indeed, barely 
deserving the name of variety.” Specimens of 
Cnanthe peucedanifolia and Gnanthe pimpinelloides 
were exhibited, accompanied by notices of their dis- 


Read, ‘A Synoptical View of the British Fruticoge 
Rubi, arranged in groups, with explanatory remarks 
(Part 3),’ by E. Lees, Esq. The paper was accom. 
panied by drawings and specimens. 





Civit Enaineers.—June 11.—The President in 
the chair. The paper.read was by Mr. A. Angus Croll, 
on the purifying of coal gas, and the application of the 
products thereby obtained to agricultural and other 
purposes. ‘The process consists in passing the gas 
through a solution of sulphuric acid, of the strength of 
two and #half pounds of oil of vitriol to 100 gallonsof 
water, and by a continuous supply of acid, so that the 
proper amount of free acid might be always kept in 
the vessel, the whole of the ammonia in the gas wag 


| abstracted, preventing the corrosive effect of this 
impurity on the fittings and meters through which it 


was transmitted, and rendering the gas capable of 


| being used in dwelling-houses, and also enabling the 
| gas companies to use dry lime, instead of wet lime 
| purifiers without producing any nuisance on the 


opening of the vessels, by which a considerable saving 
was effected, while at the same time sulphate of 
ammonia of great purity is obtained, and of sucha 
strength, that the evaporation of one gallon produces 
eighty ounces of this valuable salt, instead of fourteen 
ounces, which was the quantity rendered under the 
former process. The author concluded by showing 
the advantage to agriculture by the application of 
this produce; he stated that various experiments 
upon an extensive scale had been tried with this 
manure with great success: one example will suffice 
for giving an idea of its powers. One half of a wheat 
field was manured with sulphate of ammonia, at the 
rate of 1} cwt. to theacre, and ata cost of 1/. 2s.,the 
other half with the ordinary manure ; the latter pro- 
duced only 233 bushels, but the former under the 
treatment of sulphate of ammonia produced 323 
bushels. In the discussion that ensued, in which 
Prof. Grahame, Mr. Cooper, and many members 
took part, the advantages of the system were cone 
firmed, and the necessity for its extension insisted 
upon. ‘The various modes of purifying gas, and 
the value of the products obtained for agricultural 
purposes, were canvassed at length. It was stated 
that seeds steeped for 40 hours in a solution of 1 
pound of sulphate of ammonia to one gallon of water, 
sown in unmanured land, produced a heavy crop, 
and remained green during a dry season, when every 
other kind of vegetation became yellow and withereds 
Another remarkable feature was, that faded flowers 
when plunged in a weak solution of sulphate of am- 
monia, were in a short time restored, and that plants 
watered with it attained extraordinary health and 
beauty. The great loss resulting from the leakage of 
the gas through the joints and the pores of the cast 
iron pipes, was incidentally mentioned, and it was 
stated that in some instances it had amounted to 
from 25 to 75 per cent. of the total quantity produced. 

June 18.—The President in the chair. A paper 
by Mr. Braidwood, superintendent of the fire brigade, 
gave the results of his experience as to the best 
means of rendering large supplies of water available 
in cases of fire, and on the application of manual 
power to the working of fire engines. The author 
stated that, if water could be obtained at an eleva- 
tion, pipes, with plugs or firecocks on them, would 
be preferable to any mode at present in use, and that 
the best mode of using manual power was by apply- 
ing the greatest aggregate amount of power to the 
lightest and smallest machine ; that the reciprocat- 
ing motion was to be preferred to the rotatory; 
and that a fire-cngine with two seven inch cylinders 
and eight inch stroke, weighing seventeen and a half 
ewt., was the most advantageous size that could be 
adopted. 

In the paper by Mr. A. Murray, the author con- 
sidered the quantity of atmospheric air chemically 
necessary for the complete combustion of a given 
quantity of coal. The practical recommendations 
given were, that the supply of air should be as free 
as possible ; the entrance into the ashpit should not 
be less than one-fourth part of the area of the fire 
grate; the depth of the ashpit should be about two 
feet and a half, no advantage being found to result 
from its being deeper: the space between the fire 
bars should be 7-16th inch, but that depth should 
be regulated by the kind of coal used; for any 





tinctive characters and habits, by E. Lees, Esq. 


kind of coal it should not be less than 3-8th inch, 
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nor more than half inch ; the fire bars were recom- 
mended to be made as thin as was consistent with 
their required strength ; half inch in width had been 
found to be a good proportion. The space in the 
fyrnace above the fire bars was recommended to be 
made large, about three cubic feet to each superficial 
foot of fire grate, when such an amount could be 
obtained. The proper area of the flue was next con- 
sidered with reference to the bulk of the products of 
combustion and their velocity, showing that the area 
requisite for the quantity chemically required was 
found to be much too small, and that in practice it 
should not be less than two square inches for the 
roducts of combustion from each pound of coal con- 
sumed in the grate per hour. Taking a furnace in 
which thirteen pounds of coal were burned on each 
square foot of fire grate per hour (which was stated 


to be a usual rate of combustion in steam boilers), | 


the area of the flue to every superficial foot of the 
grate would be twenty-six square inches. The area 
of the chimney was recommended to be three-fourths 
of that of the flue. The mode of conducting the flue 
to the chimney, and the angles formed in its passage, 
were also considered. The time occupied by the 
gases in passing through the flues of a boiler, from 
the instant of their generation to that of their reach- 
ing the chimney, was shown not to be of importance, 
provided that the incandescent gases were to be sub- 
divided, that all the particles were brought into con- 
tact with the boiler, and were made to part with their 
caloric, as was the object in the construction of loco- 
motive and other tubular boilers. The amount of 
heating surface recommended was in the proportion 
of eighteen square feet to each foot of fire grate where 
the combustion was carried on at the rate of 13 fb. 
per square foot per hour, though a larger amount 
might be employed in land boilers, where there was 
no objection against cooling down the products of 
combustion in a greater degree. The principles were 
stated to be applicable to all kinds of boilers, used 
either for land or for marine purposes, 





AsHMoLeaN Society.— Ouford, June 3.—The 
President in the chair.—Prof. Powell read a paper 
on * Elliptic Polarization.’ 

Prof. Twiss next read a paper in illustration of a 
collection of specimens of the Ova and Fry of the 
Salmon, presented to the Ashmolean Museum by 
Mr. A. Young, the manager of the Duke of Suther- 
land’s fisheries on the river Shin, in Sutherlandshire. 
The collection consists of thirteen specimens of the 
Ova, selected at intervals varying from twenty to one 
hundred and thirty-three days from the time of their 
being deposited, and ten specimens of the young Fry 
from the day on which they were hatched, the one 
hundred and thirty-fifth after impregnation, to the 
time when they assume the silvery character of the 
smolt, and descend to the sea, which in this case was 
one year and nine days after exclusion from the egg. 
The experiments of Mr. Young, which have now 
been carried on through a period of three years with 
the greatest care, confirm the previous observations 


of Mr. Shaw, in the Nith river, in Dumfriesshire, in | 


their general hearings, with such slight variations as 
the different characters of the respective rivers may 
account for. Mr. Young has ascertained that the 
average period required for hatching the ova of the 
salmon of the Shin river, variesfrom 100 to 140 days, 
according to the greater or less warmth of the weather. 

r. Young considers that the fish passes through the 
condition of parr, whose characteristics are the 
transverse bands, and assumes the silvery appearance 
of the smolt in about twelve months from the time 
of being hatched, and he is disposed to think, that 
some of the young fish which have been deposited as 
ova, and therefore hatched late in the season, do not 
assume the smolt appearance, nor go down to the sea 
attheend of the first year. Prof. Twiss called attention 
to the importance of these observations, in connexion 
with the preservation of the young fish, which have 
hitherto not unfrequently been taken and destroyed, 
& if a distinct species of trout: to the increased 
facility of propagating peculiar breeds or races of fish, 
by transporting the ova, when impregnated, in water 
from one river to another, and to the great value of 
careful notices as to the spawning seasons of the fish 
of different rivers, in connexion with a more discrimi- 
Rating system of legal regulations as to the fence 
Months, Dr, Buckland gave some account of his 


visit to the experimental ponds at Drumlanrig, in 
company with Prof. Agassiz, who was himself con- 
ducting a series of analogous experiments on the trout 
of the lake of Neufchatel. He alluded to the great 
probable advantages of hatching the ova in artificial 
ponds, with a view to the preservation of the young 
fry. In the experiments of Agassiz, and Sir F. 
Mackenzie, Bart., it was found necessary to feed the 
young fry with the paunches of sheep. 

Prof. Twiss afterwards read a letter from Mr. 
Young, of Invershin Bonar Bridge, N.B., respecting 
the propagation of Eels. The following are the more 
important conclusions:—The adults spawn in the 
summer months, in sand and gravel banks, in the 
rivers, and do not descend to brackish water to deposit 





their spawn. The spawn becomes vivid in the follow- 

| ing September and October; but remains under 

the gravel, in the spawning beds, until the following 

April or May, depending entirely upon the heat 

and cold of the weather. And the adult eels, in place 

of emigrating, get into holes in the banks of the rivers, 
and underneath large stones, as soon as the water 
turns cold, and remain stationary until the warmth 
of summer again heats the water of the rivers. 
MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Geographical Society, half-past 8, P.M. 

Civil Engineers, 8.—the Monthly Ballot.—‘ Suggestions for 
the introduction of constructions to retain the sides of deep 
cuttings in clays, or other uncertain soils,’ by Prof. Hosking. 
—‘ Description of the Harbour of Sarclet (Caithness), and 
of the machinery used in 1834, for rebuilding the Harbour 
works,’ by J. Bremer. 

Zoological Society, half-past 8—Scientific Business. 

Geological Society, half-past 8. 

Royal Society of Literature, 4. 


Mow. 
TUEs. 





PINE ARTS. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, 
Ancient Masters. 
(Second Notice.] 

NINE years ago, when ‘The Triumph of Scipio,’ 
by Andrea Mantegna, (No. 77,) was last exhibited, 
we noticed it merely to question whether the public 
were then competent to appreciate its merits, and 
ourselves to render them intelligible. Even now, 
we can repose no implicit faith in the national 
connoisseurship, albeit hoping that sound criticism 


for dissemination. But alas! knowledge makes its 
way into the blockish popular pate about as 
rapidly as Niagara cataract into the brow of Goat 
Island, id est, we believe, a full hair’s breadth per 
secle ; nevertheless, since a Van Eyck, a Perugino, 
a Francia, and a Gian Bellini, have been suffered to 
augment within this said nonad the National Collec- 
tion, where a Gorgon’s portrait had found easier 
admission before, it is just possible a Mantegna may 
likewise obtain grace from compassionate amateurs. 
We shall not however trespass much even on their 
patience, and for Behemoth, shall not, we promise 





the Lake of Darkness; there let him flounder and 
gulp his fill! 
would offer respecting the work above mentioned. 
It is an oil picture, a simple untinted chiaroscuro, 


has made some progress after such a long period | 





him, put a ring in his nose to lead him by it, out of | 


A few slight observations are all we | 


and rather represents the supplicatio triumphalis we | 


suggest, than the triumph itself of Scipio; his 
trophies make no appearance, but a colossal bust, 
| tower-crowned like Cybele—perhaps a Roma (Ilia) 
“ turrigero canos effundns vertice comas,” is beheld 
| borne upon a carpeted bier towards a temple. This 
| picture may indeed bea small part of what seems to 
| have formed an imitative marble /rieze for some palace 
| interior: underneath it runs a rude inscription— 
HOSP *S NVMINIS ILAE—between two larger 
letters S and C (Senatus consulto or Scipio consecra- 
vit?), A kneeling female, animated enough to 
bespeak an inspired priestess of the fane, receives the 
bust-bearers; and behind her many assembled 
Romans (of whom certain have a sacerdotal air) 
appear by their very ordonnance to indicate an obla- 
tion, as the line of heads rises until the temple-steps 
are reached. Such is all we can conjecture about 
the subject-matter from the mere canvas itself, Its 
artistic merits declare themselves plainly unto those 
minds which have eyes to see and taste to discern. 
The pervading character will impress them with so 
deep a sentiment of grandeur, that occasional un- 
couthness—call it even grotesqueness—will scarcely 
excite a smile. Yet its severe bas-relief composi- 
tion does not exclude the line of beauty altogether: 





what noble gracefulness in the helmeted figure, with 
his immense boss-embroidered shield! A little too 
statuesque it may be,—the fault often censured, though 
engendered, by Mantegna’s antiquarian master 
Squarcione ; but on the oppagite hand a picturesque 
spirit, extravagant and furibund by times, breathes 
through other members of the group, for Andrea 
always conjoins, if he never well amalgamates, the 
Classic and the Gothic. Then how dignified the 
brow-bound orator (Scipio? or did he follow ?) who 
seems uttering that very sentence which epitomizes 
Roman ambition— 
Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento ! 

how despotically august those stern aquiline visages 
we have called priest-like, peering through the crowd, 
as if they deemed the whole world their rightful prey, 
and could disgorge nought but odium theologicum 
against whoever resisted them ; how earnest, yet 
grave and deliberative, the Quirites, stalwarth, mal- 
let-headed men, just fit to plunge the short Spanish 
sword till stopped by its hilt into the people from 
whom they learnt its most slaughterous shape and 
use. Some of the characters, many of the costumes, 
are anachronismal, unlocal, or altogether capricious 
—an error to be expected when virt% was so young ; 
but the distinctive and dominant nature, the essence, 
of the Roman idiosyncrasy, is preserved, is presented 
indeed with the strongest, most striking verisimilitude. 
In this respect Mantegna’s picture resembles a 
Roman play of Shakspeare’s, which amidst number- 
less errors as to mere accidentals and minutiz, gives 
a larger, wider, truer portraiture of the ancient world’s 
presumptive Mistress than does Niebuhr himself, or 
than all archeologists and illustrators rolled into one 
could depict. But we shall not trumpet forth the 
‘Triumph of Scipio’ any farther, and only add that 
its condition being sound, we must hold it a specimen 
of Mantegna’s genius much preferable, on the score 
of genuineness, to his cartoons at Hampton Court, 
which are, we submit, by no means immaculate— 
nay, have had their virgin beauties besmirched by the 
hand of time, and Le-smutted by the foul paw of 
some picture-cleaner or repainter. These fragile 
creations—let us beat the truth, if possible, into that 
quasi-impenetrable pericranium, the public jobber- 
noll!—these fragile images of the brain, into which 
artists breathe a living spirit, may “die of the 
doctor” just as well as human patients. 

Thanks to the Camaldolese monks who immured 
another picture within their sacrosanct cloisters so 
long, and, more laudable still, allowed it to retain its 
maiden purity and integrity amongst theirown often- 
times meddlesome brotherhood. Itis a new Raffael, 
bought of late by an enterprising British amateur, 
W. Coningham, Esq., from an obscure Roman 
collection, that of the deceased Prince Gabrielli.¢ 
We congratulate its individual, and its national, pos. 
sessor—the latter of whom, with a million eyes, 
we hope will see its worth, without looking through 
our spectacles. Raffael painted, as Vasari tells 
us, for Guidobald, Duke of Urbino, a little pic- 
ture, ‘Christ in the Garden,’ which two noble 
Camaldolese eremites long afterwards inherited, or 
acquired per favour, from Duchess Leonora (wife of 
Francesco Maria), and bequeathed, “ come reliquia 
e cosa rarissima,” to their eremitage (**eremo”’), 


| where its niche then became a shrine—* venerata.”’ 
| The Camaldolese cloister-book mentions it, Passavant 





adds, under the date of 1587 ; and the Casa Gabrielli, 
of Gubbio, long domiciled at Rome, has possessed it 
these two hundred years. A certain Beato Forte de’ 
Gabrielli was prior of that convent just two centuries 
ago, which circumstance completes the genealogical 
chain, Beato Forte having doubtless beatified his casa 
with this sacred relic. But it needs no pedigree— 
not even the signature R. V., now invisible: Raffael 
is written all over it, eryptically, like the Greek name 
upon the flower ; every tint and trait attest the pre- 
sence of his spirit, as if his soul had been transfused, 
and diffused, into and throughout its delicate texture. 
Let us subjoin, however, another illustrative anec- 
dote: it could not have entered the Casa Gabrielli 
less ceremoniously than it once left the same, fifteen 
years since. While Prince G. sauntered along his 
apartments, a stray zephyr blew black the curtain 
behind which it always hung—until then ; guess whe- 
whether Il Principe or the wall looked blanker ! and 
whether he or the picture-monger, who had given five 
dozen crowns for the stolen goods, looked more 
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radiant, when the former had to give ten besides to | 
recover his own chattel! A domestic had “ beatified” 
his humble shed with it, and ere long the sale-shop, 
perhaps from a benevolent desire to make such an 
exquisite production generally accessible. This end 
was, at least, accomplished. The German artists 
soon fixed their glistening eyes on the gem; its re- 
proprietor found a liberal purchaser, and England 
has become enriched by a rare treasure—all prosper- 
ous results of a most inauspicious act. Nevertheless, 
we do not mean to panegyrize petty-larceners as 
useful members of the commonwealth, albeit the 
utilitarian principle would countenance such a con- 
clusion. Vasari pronounces the little Raffael finished 
like a miniature (i. e. illumination, * minio”) : ours, 
too, is so, another identifying mark, were another 
wanted ; because we have never seen, even among his 
earliest works, sharpness of line elsewhere carried 
beyond Frate Angelico’s miniature-style itself. In- 
deed, from this, and its occasional meagreness of forms, 
we should conclude the ‘ Prayer in the Garden,’ a 
previous effort to the comparatively less rigid ‘ Spo- | 
salizio,’ which tells its date, 1504, and yet which 
connoisseurs account a contemporaneous or precedent 
specimen. The colouring, also, of the latter, as we 
recollect, is mellower, and the drapery more idealized 
than here; for here little advance has been made 
beyond the dry, well-starched, Peruginesque folds, 
while Pietro’s rich Umbrian tints are not approached 
nor emulated. Still improvement on his homely cast 
of costume does evince itself; the folds begin to flow, 
and take a graceful amplitude. By ill luck, the 
gracefullest, most dignified figure, happens to be 
Judas Iscariot, and the least attractive, Jesus. Raf- 
fael had then Frate Angelico’s amiable fault—he 
could neither image out nor hardly imagine a diabolic 
human being : to the very last, we think he somewhat 
vulgarized God-incarnate (see his * Transfiguration’). 
The three dormant disciples in the foreground are 
admirable ; St. John to the spectator’s left, St. James 
to the right, retain even during sleep their mild and 
patient expression, more Christ-like than that of 
St. Peter, whose fine, grave head wears an appear- 
ance of profound reverie, the intense cogitation un- 
relaxed by repose, which was to make him chief ruler 
of the Church long after. Christ kneels on a hillock 
behind them, and a pink-robed angel steps down the 
sky from cloud to cloud with the cup. ‘Two groups of 
small, slim, gentle-looking personages enter the mid- 
dle-distance at its sides—these are the human blood- 
hounds led by Iscariot! Is it super-refinement to 
fancy Raffael may have depicted them as inoffensive, 
when he wished to paint them irresolute, that he 
might thus express his own horror of their tremendous 
crime? They do appear undecided ; Judas exhibits 
a trist, chapfallen visage, whilst he whispers his trai- 
torous intelligence ; the boldest fellow half draws a 
sword ; and one (perhaps Malchus), himself unarmed, 
urges a soldier onwards. This would, at least, be a 
warrantable version of the scene, for the text says, 
the awe-stricken troop * went backwards, and fell to 
the ground” ; shall we add, a Raffaelesque version, for 
our artist loved to embrace the three times in a single 
subject—present, past, and future? Thus, too, the 
‘Sposalizio’ abovesaid perplexes many amateurs with 
its subtle meaning and recondite allusions—relics of 
that mysticism which distinguished the earlier painters, 
and tinctured the more spiritual among the cinque 
and sei-centisti themselves. ‘To conclude, both these 
pygmean groups betray juvenile workmanship, if not 
altogether pupil-like. The landscape consists of 
smaill hills, overgrown lilies, and stunted trees; the 
foliage is timid, the flesh-tint oaken, the drapery often 
a changeable orange and azure (Sanzio’s youthful 
taste !); the extreme distance is a very green Jeru- 
salem. Gilding abounds, which shows how little the 
simplest ages understand true simplicity: but Michael 
and Leonardo, we believe, never gilded. Some parts 
had been injured by time, and were injured more by 
the repairer (properly impairer); while the general 
condition seems good. Whatever regardsthis precious 
antique has an interest and illustrative value, and we 
subjoin even the dimensions of the panel—about 22 
inches high, 26 broad. It has been engraved by 
Gruner, among the plates for Passavant’s Life of 
Raffael. 

From the majestic Italian style to the humble 
Dutch, from the sacred to the very secular, the 








solemn to the humerous, the ideal to the matter-of- 


fact, at a word, from Raffael Sanzio to Adrian Ostade, 
is a huge step, we acknowledge ; nathless, the reader 
must take it, or a fig for his catholicism in amateur- 
ship! We hate mincing our own steps, as much as 
if we were colossi, and therefore let no one follow us 
who will not leap without scruple the great gulf be- 
tween those two worlds of Art. After all, what is it 
more than the jump from Ophelia’s death-scene to 
the scene of the Grave-diggers ? from King Duncan’s 
bedside to the Porter's wicket ? These are perhaps 
long enough, but we like them because they keep 
our mental sinews elastic, and we recommend the 
exercise which Shakspeare prescribes. Some de- 
scents be profitable too; a falcon swoops up a farm- 
yard fowl, and does not always soar in search of 
herons. ‘The Schoolmaster,’ No. 28, by Ostade, 
quite transcends the vaunted miniature by Raffael in 
respect of painting ; its exquisite colour, pure and 
lucid tone, skilful chiaroscuro, (each form relieved 
upon another without blackness or blotchiness, which 
a fumbler is sure to produce,) its most delicate mani- 
pulation throughout, we have rarely seen even Dutch 
artists surpass—and, give these men made out of 
mud their due, they are the painters par excellence— 
to whom Italians themselves must yield the Gold 
Palette. This merit, however, forms the very least 
one of Ostade’s aforesaid picture; its naive and 
quiet humour at which a misanthrope might feel his 
heart and his eyes melt, makes the genial spectator 
laugh until his run o’er. Here an urchin spells his 
syllable with his whole body, such is the concentra- 
tion and conjoint effort of all his powers to accom- 
plish that grand desideratum ! There another, almost 
extinguished by his leaf-less, bowl-shaped hat, must 
read his letters like a Mesmerized pupil, if he does 
read them, through his nose, blind-fold! There, 
again, sits a little hoddy-doddy, squinying and “ per- 
plexed i’ the extreme” by his horn-book, which must 
doubtless contain, not “ A was an apple-pie, B bit it,” 
&c., but some occult science printed not in Roman 
type but in Runic! ’tis so utterly cryptical! the 
Rosetta stone or a Sanscrit inscription is child’s play 
to it! Yet Ostade never over-charges his portraits 
of nature, nor crowds his comicalities into every 
corner, (as thick as Hogarth’s Group of Periwigs) 
like certain modern imitators we could mention. 
No. 16, a fine ‘ Landscape’ by Ruysdael, with a close 
wooded vista, up a still smooth stream, on whose 
banks might the meditative Jaques— 

Under the shade of melancholy boughs, 

Lose and neglect the creeping hours of time! 
Moreover here too might he moralize the spectacle of 
a hare, which swims half drowningly across, and will 
not escape the hound which catches at her, except the 
water-weeds that wind themselves about her feet like 
aquatic reptiles, “pull the poor wretch to muddy 
death,”’ sad resource from a bloody one! Ruysdael we 
believe, never read * As you like it,’ but here is also 
the very silver-barked species of stem to be inscribed 
with a Rosalind’s name—argal, he must, by Fluellen’s 
irrefragable system of logic, have meant to delineate 
the Forest of Arden :— 

Run, run Orlando; carve on every tree 

The fair, the chaste, the unexpressive she ! 

Those said birch stems are painted in marvellous 
relief; one could almost imagine they stand out of 
the canvas, or rather can scarcely imagine they do not. 
No. 46, Philip baptizing the Eunuch,’ a large and 
magnificent Both landscape, far too much so for the 
Scriptural subject, which it reduces to insignificance. 
A once capital Terburg, No. 103, ‘The Lady and 
her Page,’ but the blackened background destroys 
what may be called the thorough bass of its harmony. 
A most admirable De Hooge, No. 104, * Exterior with 
Figures ;’ an interior-exterior, we would entitle it, 
as the little court-yard it presents resembles a room 
with the roof off, its close, dry air as yellow as that 
of a hot-house: no wonder the figures moisten their 
clay: what a place to make sun-dried bricks in! 
Yet none of the colours sear our eye-balls, and some 
rich, soft, pale, cinereous drapery refreshes them like 
greenest verdure. No. 26, a spirited little landscape 
by Rubens, and No. 100, an ‘ Elevation of the Cross’ 
by ditto, more spirited than spiritual, and No. 105, 
*The Battle of Maxentius’ by ditto, painted thin, 
like a mereg laze, yet apparently time and weather 
proof ; it is similar to the Battles of Sennacherib, and 
of the Amazons, at Munich. This style deserves to be 
studied, if modern artists would not have their works 





often moulder before themselves. No. 88, ‘Lady delg 
Warr,’ by Vandyck, a full-length court-belle, daughter 
of Charles the First's household Treasurer, Sir T 
Edmonds, whose greatest treasure she was, unless 
flattered here. No. 1. ‘ Hawking Party in a Land. 
scape,’ by Wouvermans. Few, even among those who 
consider themselves omniscient cognoscenti, have any 
notion that this artist could paint such a picture, 
Perhaps he himself had almost as little, till his pencil 
erred into excellence above his aim. There are some 
examples, however rare, of modest self-ignorance jn 
the gifted, and Wouvermans may be one of these 
white blackbirds for aught we can tell. His present 
landscape has a grandeur, a poetic air about its con- 
ception far beyond the mere background to relieve 
his figures, or the convenient smoke to harmonize 
his gray and dun-coloured horses, which is all he 
usually attempts. Faults of composition and minor 
imperfections mark, too, that it wanted the adroitness 
obtained by long practice alone. Another work now 
exhibited, * Return from the Chase,’ No. 15, though 
nearer his common style, has also a peculiar charm ; 
it gives terrestrial doings and details quite an enchant- 
ed character, and makes those earthiest of mortals 
Dutch ladies and cavaliers—resemble rather the 
sportive creatures that play i’ the plighted clouds 
than what they are,—highborn boors and _ booresses, 
A small equestrian statue, perched on an isolated ivy- 
bound ruin, reflects its beautiful glitter over the whole 
landscape. Moreover by its admirable position, pro- 
portion, and amalgamation with the scene around it, 
this ruinous stack might teach modern architects how 
to bearchitectonic, and likewise how short a way shafts 
thrice taller than Lombardy poplars go in attaining 
the sublime or polished blocks of the best cut-stone 
in giving beauty. When he imagined these pictures 
the painter outdid himself; they would prove it no 
Hibernicism to entitle a treatise “ de omnibus Wou- 
vermansibus et quibusdam aliis.” A third work from 
his hand, No. 19, comes under the omnibus clas, 
again, yet for execution ranks first of the three. I; 
represents numerous Lilliputian sportsmen and sports, 
women, pencilled with a sharp clear outline, upon a 
bluish pale ground—like chasing in sil ver-tin, coloured 
here and thereas the metal landscape which displayed 
its shining tints on the shield of Achilles: 

There also, laden with its fruit, he formed 

A vineyard all of gold; purple he made 

The clusters, and the vines supported stood 

By poles of silver set in ever. rows. 

The trench he coloured sable, and around 

Fenced it with tin.—Cowper’s Homer, 1st Ed. 


We must defer a brief addendum till next week. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL. 
On FRIDAY EVENING next, the 28th June, 1844, will be per- 
formed Dr. Mendelssohn Bartholdy’s Oratorio, ‘ST. PAUL,’ to be 
conducted 4 the Composer. Principal Vocal Performers— Madame 
a! 


Caradori Allan, Miss Dolby, Mr. Hobbs, Mr. Novello, and Herr 
Staudigl. The Band and Chorus will consist of above Five Hundred 
Performers, Tickets 3s. each, Gallery Reserved Seats 5s., Area Re- 
served Seats, 10s. 6d. each, may be had of the principal Musicsellers— 
of Mr. ag +B , Charing Cross—Mr. Mitchell, 39, Charing Cross— 
and of Mr. Ries, 102, Strand, opposite Exeter Hall. 

THOMAS BREWER, Hon. Sec. 





LAST NIGHT THIS SEASON. Sug 

* Mr. LOVER begs to that in q of provincial 
engagements, his last IRISH EVENING will take place next WED- 
NESDAY June 26, at Eight o'clock, and at the request of many fe, 
sons of distinction, he will have the honour of giving an IRISH 
MORNINGat the HANOVER- SQUARE ROOMS, on Friday, June 
28th, at Two o’clock, which entertainment will comprise the favourite 
anecdotes and music, selected from his ‘Irish Characteristics’ and 
‘Irish Brigade.’ Admission to Princess’s 2s., Reserved Seats 2s. 6d., 
Hanover-square 2s. 6¢., Reserved Seats 4s. Tickets to be had of all 
the principal musicsellers. 








Her Magesty’s Tueatre.—The revivals of 
‘ Lucia di Lammermoor,’ with Signor Fornasari forthe 
Bride's brother, and of * Lucrezia Borgia,’ with Miss 
Edwards, looking splendidly handsome, but singing 
wretchedly, as Orsini,—offered no novelties agreeable 
to chronicle. A more welcome sign of life was the 
re-appearance, on Tuesday, of Mdlle. F. Elssler, 
whose triumphs and progresses are really like some- 
thing belonging to the life and times of the Marquis 
Carabas, rather than the in-comings and out-goings 
of a mere mortal dancer. After all the faéry work 
indulged in by other artists, the charm of her human 
grace and passion comes over us with redoubled 
power. She seems, moreover, more unapproachable 
than ever in the varieties of her art. By the an- 
nouncement of a new ballet for Malle. Cerito, on 
Tuesday—bearing in mind the promise of ‘Joan | 
Arc’ for Mdlle. Elssler—we apprehend that last 
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ear's exciting rivalry and game of bouquet-throwing 
are to be played again. Signor Costa's opera, Don 
Carlos,’ was produced on Thursday, with the strongest 
ible cast—Madame Grisi taking the part of the 
Queen, and Signors Mario, Lablache, and Fornasari, 
those of the Prince, the King, and the Marquis de 
Pova, respectively. The opera was thoroughly suc- 
cessful, though produced under the disadvantage of 
Signor Mario’s hoarseness, which caused the omission 
of his grand scena. We defer a report on its music 
till we have heard it again, since one characteristic of 
all Signor Costa’s compositions (as well as of all the 
performances over which he has power) is high and 
minute finish. Thus, it is necessary for the critic to 
be familiar with the details, as well as the broad out- 
lines of his compositions; since, though tunes may be 
carried away on a first night, it is not easy, betwixt 
curiosity, sympathy, and a dozen other inevitable 
distractions, to put a construction upon constructions, 
It was a significant illustration of the apathy which 
has come upon opera-goers, that the benefit of the 
person most essential to the opera, at which, more- 
over, the first new work of the season was to be pro- 
duced, should be so poorly attended. 





Concerts.—The performers announced for M. Be- 
nediet’s Concert were Mesdames Grisi, Persiani, Dorus- 
Gras, Thillon, Castellan, F. Lablache, De Manara, 
Shaw,—Malles. Rainforth, Romer, Favanti, Mazel, 
_—MM. Mario, Salvi, Fornasari, Lablache, F. La- 
blache, Staudigl, Inchindi, Corelli, R. Costa, Marras, 
Brandt, Brizzi, Borrani, Harrison, and John Parry, 
—Pianoforte players, Dr. Mendelssohn, Madame 
Dulcken, MM. Thalberg and Benedict,—Violinists, 
M. Sivori and Herr Joachim,—Harpist, Mr. Parish 
Alvars,—Violoncellist, M. Offenbach,—Horn, Signor 
Puzzi. The programme consisted of thirty-eight 
pieces, four of which were encored. These are the 
atatistics of, possibly, the most gigantic concert of 
its kind on record, It will be at once perceived that 
ctiticiexs can have little to say about the details of so 
heterogeneous a performance ; the several attractions 
of which were done full justice to by an audience in 
proportion with the entertainment. Probably never 
before were 80 many persons compressed into that 
‘most ill-contrived of ail public places—the Opera 
Concert-room. Generally speaking, it is the nature 
af such concerts to move sluggish)y ; here, however, 
was a fair share of animation, and what is more, of 
discrimination. Signor Salvi’s eavatina by Verdi, 
M. Thalberg’s study in 4 minor, Madame Grisi and 
‘Signor Lablache’s fun in the duett from * La Prova,’ 
cand Mr. Parry’s buffo singing, were all, for several 
reasons, noisily encored,—Signora Persiani’s divisions 
apturously admired,—and Madame Grisi owned to 
have been brilliantly fitted with a new song, in the 
spolacca composed for her by M. Benedict. There 
was obviously as little doubt that Madame Thillon’s 
‘eoncert-singing is unsatisfactory, and that Miss Ed- 
wards, in Mozart's * Addio,® neither did justice to 
‘the composer nor exhibited anything save preten- 
sion. We were glad to hear the boy Joachim’s play- 
ing (the last we are to have from him this year) fetch 
the price which such a healthy and artistic performance 
deserved. The arrangement of a notturno and valse, 
by Chopin, for three performers on two pianofortes, 
‘was less effective than might have been anticipated. 
But enough has been noted, to give the absent an 
‘idea of the vast variety of M. Benedict's entertain- 
‘ment. What he will do next year, by way of sur- 
(passing the feat just accomplished, is a question for 
himself, not us, to speculate on. 

On Monday M. Dohler reappeared, after an ab- 
‘sence of some years ; the interval being marked by a 
‘discernible amount of progress. Elegant his playing 
always was; his wrist elastic, and his touch sweet 
and expressive; but now he appears to have ad- 
‘vanced in force and courage: and, what is yet more to 
‘the purpose, in idea. So, at least, his Romances sans 
Paroles, his Ballade and Tarantelle,and a vocal piece 
‘or two, sung by Madame Castellan, warrant us in 
believing. We liked less his MS. fantasia from ‘La 
Sonnambula’: though it contains a very brilliant 
variation on one of the prettiest themes in the opera, 
‘the delicacy and pastoral elegance of Bellini’s work 
have been too much lost sight of, and the confection 
Would have been as appropriate to some grand heroic 
©: supernatural-passionate drama. There is a want 

keeping in this. Not so in M, Dohler’s original 





compositions, which display spirit, grace, and sweet- 
ness, with scope for executive power put forth, but 
not obtruded. It has been long a fancy with us, that 
there was some possibility of an eclectic (if not a 
new) school of music being formed, by the grafting 
of German science on the stock of Italian melody, 
in correspondence with the taste of the day. This 
has been attempted, but clumsily, by the modern 
Opera composers, who have thus sought to conceal 
the exhausted state of their invention. An equally 
significant, but more satisfactory evidence, is to be 
found in the rapid increase of instrumentalists of 
Northern Italy; and as this music of M. Déhler’s 
(who, we believe, belongs to Lucca,) is neither pure 
German nor pure Italian, yet possesses a certain 
character of its own, we accept it, willingly, in con- 
firmation of our dreams—to give our expectations no 
more solid name. This matinée afforded another 
proof that there is some chance of reviving the old 
days of the Corellis and the Scarlattis, in the violon- 
cello playing of M. Piatti, which is very effective, and 
a little national. Without an excessive adoption of 
that tremulous singing tone, which Paganini intro- 
duced by way of variety, and Rubini perpetuated 
for convenience sake, and certain French and Bel- 
gian players have pushed into exaggeration, still it 
is obvious that he has formed his cantabile style 
on that of the singers of his own country. We 
know, from private hearing, that, like Signor Camillo 
Sivori, he is acquainted with good classical music :— 
and laying the above characteristics together, find 
support for our crotchet, stronger than that instinc- 
tive assurance which must possess all who have ever 
crossed the Alps, that the perceptible sense of Beauty, 
which is the soul of Art—belonging to the children 
of the South,—may be trodden down, may be “ sick- 
lied over” and emasculated, but is an undying, or at 
least, till now, an undestroyed heritage. 

We must mention the Third Concert of Mr. Bla- 
grove’s series as having taken place on Tuesday. That 
we have not dwelt on these meetings earlier has arisen 
from a hope that the mistakes of their plan might be 
rectified. Now that-we must regard pretension without 
fulfilment asa settled feature, it is enough to say that 
the locality he has chosen is not well calculated for 
orchestral performances ; that the doings of his band 
are slovenly to a point which an artist aspiring to 
any reputation should not permit; and that the star- 
singers and instrumentalists, whom he engages libe- 
rally, are heard to better advantage elsewhere. Mr. 
Blagrove would have done better to have abided by 
his quartett performances, 





Haymarket.—The “ Prize Comedy” was pro- 
duced pn Tuesday, and narrowly escaped the fate that 
its demerits deserved. The English stage is no 
nearer than before towards showing “the manners 
living as they rise” on the surface of society ; and the 
dramatic art would seem to have retrograded rather 
than improved. ‘Quid pro Quo, or the Day of 
Dupes,’ asa comedy, is of the same stamp as * London 
Assurance,’ but displaying less cleverness and stage 
tact; it is more akin to ‘ Moonshine’ in its ineffective- 
ness asan acting play. Such caricatures of the forms 
and spirit of cotemporary characters and habits, as 
are sketched in this farcical and flippant comedy, 
bear more resemblance to the conventional creations 
of the dramatists of the last generation than to any 
persons in real life. The aim of the author's satire is 
directed against the prevailing vices and follies of the 
day ; but they are exhibited with such glaring exag- 
geration and coarseness, that the picture is at once 
false and offensive, while the play of wit and the force 
of sarcasm are not sufficiently exercised to point the 
moral of the piece ; in a word, the powers and skill 
of the dramatist do not appear equal to the difficult 
task. The broad painting requisite for the stage, 
whether of scenery or character, is far from being the 
mere daubing it is commonly mistaken for; it not 
only admits of, but requires, delicate discrimination 
in the touch, as well as knowledge, dexterity, and 
vigour: the uninitiated only observe the facility and 
freedom of pencilling, amounting to seeming negli- 
gence and coarseness, and wonder at the effect pro- 
duced at the proper distance ; only perceiving in its 
magical results the art that has invested the rapid 
strokes of the brush with significance and beauty. 
Mrs. Gore appears to have thought nothing more 
necessary than to aggrandize the scale and intensity 





of the sparkling miniature painting in her novels, in 
order to make them tell in the glare of stage lights ; 
and the Committee seem to have thought so too; 
but the picture, when placed on the stage, shows how 
completely they have been deceived. ‘ Quid pro 
Quo’ is not essentially worse than many modern pieces 
of dialogue, miscalled comedies, only it is less effec- 
tive. The dramatis persone consist of two groups, 
aristocratic and plebeian : the aristocracy is represented 
by the Earl of Hensdon,a boroughmongering peer, 
who is duped out of a seat in parliament by his own 
agent ; his countess, a matchmaking mother, who 
sets on her daughter to inveigle into marriage a bluff 
sailor, who assumes.to be the second son ofa marquis, 
with only a consumptive elder brother between him 
and the title; and their son, an Eton boy, with the 
swaggering air and manner of the swell mob, and the 
slang phraseology ofa groom. The plebeian party con- 
sist of Grigson, a rich citizen, affecting the style of high 
life, worshipping nobility, and aspiring to parliament ; 
his wife a sensible, kind-hearted, homely body, with 
the vulgarity of a washerwoman, who rates her hus- 
band soundly for his folly, and scorns all affectation, 
and their daughter the only well-bred person in the 
play. To fuse these two parties, and reconcile the 
antagonism, one of those useful and omnipotent per- 
sonages, a rich old bachelor, privileged to be bitter 
with impunity and benevolent at discretion, is intro- 
duced, who fulfils the two-fold duties of censor and 
soother. This character, Sir George Mordent, is the 
slightest of any, but the most consistent and natura’, 
and therefore the best ; and Farren’s admirable way 
of dressing and speaking the part—for he had nothing 
to do—made it the most effective: it is the salt of 
the work, which, however, it can hardly preserve 
from being offensive. All the performers exerted 
themselves, and neither Mrs. Nishett, as the Eton 
boy, nor Mrs. Glover as the Cit’s wife, are account- 
able for the vulgarity of their respective characters, 
they only filled up the broad outline with appropriate 
colouring. Mrs, W. Clifford, as the Countess, is alter- 
nately supercilious and fawning, without losing the 
outward show of dignity ; but Strickland indulged in 
grimace and buffoonery too freely as Grigson, a fault 
that Buckstone carefully avoided, in the part of a 
fashionable dangler and doet of dirty work for the 
Countess, though he could not rise to the style of a 
servant out of livery, The temper of the audience 
has been complained of, we think without reason ; 
there was a prevalent disposition to like the comedy, 
and the jokes and satirical hits were heartily enjoyed, 
in an uncritical spirit, during the first two acts ; but 
the total absence of interest, and the boisterous vul- 
garity substituted for action and vivacity as the play 
proceeded, proved too much for the patience of the 
well-disposed portion; and the inimical party, if any 
there were, had too good grounds for opposition. The 
private theatricals, which formed the main business 
of the third and fourth acts, fell flat ; and the failure 
at this critical point proved fatal to the fifth act, 
throughout which there was a continual uproar; and, 
what is more deadly, ridicule. When the curtain fell 
a loud shout of “no” from the dissentients raised a 
clamorous contention, which prevented Mrs. Nisbett 
from speaking the epilogue, until Mr. Webster had 
calmed the angry feelings of the audience by an 
appeal on his own behalf, anda promise to obey their 
behest. The repetition of the Prize Comedy was not 
announced, but it was played the next night with 
better success, attributable, perhaps, to curtail- 
ment. We cannot but wish the play may run, if only 
for the sake of the manager, whose spirited attempt 
to give an impetus to dramatic writing has produced 
such a sorry result. As regards the decision of the 
Committee, their judgment cannot be impugned 
until it is shown that they preferred an inferior pro- 
duction to one of higher merit as a stage play. Our 
experience of the known talent engaged in writing for 
the stage, causes us less surprise than regret at the 
upshot of the affair. 





MISCELLANEA __ 


Paris Academy of Sciences.—June 10.—M. de Gas- 
parin read a report on a paper by M. Fustu, on the 


variations of the climate of France. M. Fustu had 
endeavoured to show that these variations had been 
periodical ; that, on the arrival of the Romans in 
Gaul, the climate was cold and humid ; that it be- 
came progressively milder from the south to the north, 
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after the period of the Conquest; that this change 
terminated towards the ninth century, and that, after 


The brass was broken in two, as shown by the line. 
Upon a visit to the church on Tuesday last, he in- 
quired after the brass, and was informed by the 


Tom. |, 3s. 6d_; fine paper, 4s. 6d. 
LAUDIL PTOLEMAEL GEOGRAPHIA. 
Edidit CAROLUS F. A. NOBBE, 

*e* A Catalogue of Standard German Works. and also 


being stationary for two hundred years, the tem- ‘ I 
perature again fell progressively. According to M. | clerk, that a person who was taking rubbings in the =< ry = * ae tates won = vate 
Fustu, we are now in the period of decline of tem- | week previous had carried off the latter part of it, | ceipt of two penny stamps for either catalogue. = 
perature. Some of the historical facts quoted by Death of Dr. Hope, late Professor of Chemistry.— ne eee 
this gentleman were curious. He tells of rivers | We regret to announce the death of this learned 
frozen over for nearly two-thirds of the year, when | gentleman, who for nearly half a ceiitury has filled 
the Romans first entered Gaul, in localities where, | the chair of chemistry in Edinburgh University, 
subsequently, they were scarcely once frozen over which event occurred at his house in Moray-place, at | 
during the whole of the year, and then of the suc-| about a quarter-past one o'clock in the morning of | 
cessful culture of the vine at the period of the | Thursday last. The doctor’s healtb has been failing 
change, in districts where now the grape would hardly | considerably during the last few months, and on 
ripen. M. de Gasparin, in his report, does not ab- | Friday, the 7th inst., we understand he was struck 
solutely deny that some of the changes stated by | by paralysis, from the severity ¢.f which he never 
M. Fustu took place, but he thinks the author has | rallied. He had very nearly completed the 77th 
attributed to variations of climate, in the general ac- | year of his age. At the close o’f the winter session 
ceptation of the term, many changes which are to be | before last he felt himself compelled, by increasing 
ascribed to other causes. If Normandy, for instance, | years, to resign the professorship which he had so 
is no longer a wine country, says M. de Gasparin, it | long and so ably filled.— Scottish FPecord. 
is not because the climate has so changed that wine Mr. Bright's Sale—The Thores:by and Walpole a 
cannot be made there so good as it was formerly, but | volume of York Miracle Plays was sold on Tuesday | cordance will day Ba Half-a-Crown each 
because the Normans now receive at a reasonable | last for the heavy amount of 3051, just 70/. more | the whole to be completed in 18 Parts, of uniform size with C. 
cost the wines of the south, and have turned their | than it realized at the Strawberry Hill sale. The | croncance 9 <0 ces 
attention to the making of beer and cider, in which | Cesar Letters were sold for 612, and a volume of KNIGHT'S WEEKLY VOLUME FOR ALL 
they establish a competition with the wine countries. | Treasury Warrants, from the Casa r Collection, for READERS. 
M. Fustu had imagined that Paris was once celebrated | 30/. 10s. The Psalter sold for 2257., the Poems and PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
for the wine of its environs,—an error which has be- | Plays of Lord Brooke for 11/. 11s., a nd the Chaucer | _ The publication of this Series will commence on Saturday, the 
come very popular, from the belief that the famous | for 70/., to Lord Ashburnham. A M &. on vellum, of ee ae So lant dae tn cae 
wine, of which good King Henry the Fourth was so| the 13th century—* Registrum M onasterium de} WILLIAM CAXTON, THE FIRST ENGLISH PRINTER: 
fond, was the wine of Surenne, near Paris, whereas, | Wardon’—was sold for 951: on a pr: :vious occasion, | ® Biography. By Charles Knight. In 1 volume. 
in fact, it was that of Suren, near Vendéme. M.de | when it passed under the hammer of the auctioneer, | , MIND AMONGST THE SPINDLES: a Selection from 
Gasparin thinks that the wine of the environs of | it was sold, with two other volumes, for 3s. 6d. At | Girls er an Sodan Gee "With’an Introdwetien te 
Paris was never better than it is at present. M.| the Cesar sale, the volume of Tre: asury Warrants | the English Editor. Int volume. 
Fustu had spoken of the cultivation of the fig-tree in | was sold, with two others, for 30s. PR — ee eh art bata —— bas 
rg ; but pe de wg cog semen that undoubt-| ‘The Broken Jar, by Wilkie, so’ ld the other day Es ~ Author of “The Modern Egyptians.” By his’ Sister, 
y it was cultivated here formerly as it is now, | at Peter Coxe’s sale, has passed into the collection of | "°"™* (> 
but only by great care and aie. Orange-trees, | Mr. Sheepshanks ; ” and gered re’s Venus and pe at aes, Sy tn tee 
. 7 7 s Lamb. To which are now added, scenes illustrating each 
says the author of the paper, were grown near Mar- | Adonis, of 1594, into the library of the Right Hon, | Tale. Volume I. 
seilles in the open fields, whereas now they require | Thomas Grenville. THE TEXTILE MANUFACTURES OF | GREAT 
sheltered positions; but his reporter observes, thatthe | Literary and Scientific Institutio.'s.—In October Cerra. Se G. Dads, Author of *eugs es Oe enmmeal 
growth of oranges near Marseilles has been partially | last an Act came into operation exe: mpting literary : 
abandoned, because they are now imported at a cheap | and scientific institutions from paroct : ial rates, on the 
rate from countries where they are obtained in abun- | certificate of the barrister appointedto certify therules 
dance.—A communication was received from MM. | of friendly societies. This week a1 cturn has been 
Thilorier and Lafontaine on their endeavour to de- | printed, showing the applications gran ted and refused 
monstrate the existence of a fluid, being neither | under the Actin question. In Ireland | s1'x institutions 
that of electricity nor magnetism, but intermediate, | had obtained the certificate, and the bi ur ister had not 
and having reference exclusively to the nerves. | refused an application. In England e:nd Wales one 
— M. Cyprien Desmarais laid before the Academy | hundred and eighty-three have obtain¢ :d «2ertificates, 
a note on the distinctions between instinct in animals and five have been refused. 
and reason in man. He agrees with other writers} Safety Beacon for the Goodwin Sands.- —] over, June 
in stating that although the powers of instinct are | 19.—This week the Trinity Buoy steam: ya cht towed 
marvellously developed in animals, and to such an | off to its station on the Goodwin Sands, asti tpendous 
extent as to make some persons believe that it borders | safety beacon, designed and executed, we bei ‘ieve, by 
upon reason, it is really distinct. He goes farther, | James Walker, Esq., C.E., under the at'spice 8 of the 
for he contends that the perfection of instinct is the | Trinity Board. ‘The beacon is intended not «ly to 
greatest proof of the absence of the reasoning faculties. | be a guide to mariners, but also a place of refirge for 
—A paper by M. Fréney, on the compounds to which | crews cast away on the fatal Goodwin.—Dai ‘ly Papers, 
osmium, one of the four metals which always ac- The Artesian Well, Paris.—The volum e of’ water 
company platina, give rise, was then read. supplied by the artesian well of Grenellewa 3 measured 
King Charles's Bible—[From a Correspondent]. | ® few days ago, and found to have lost ne sthing of its 
—At Broomfield, near Chelmsford, is a Bible which | free oF quantity. The source furnishes 2,000,000 
belonged to King Charles the First, thedate A.D, | 12"ts of water per 24 hours, which is more than 
1529, Norton and Bill, printers, It is a folio, bound | S““icient for the consumption of the qu arter of the 
in purple velvet; the arms of England richly Pantheon, where immense reservoirs hav e been con- 
embroidered on both covers; and on a fly leaf is structed to receive it. The water is as limp’ id as filtered 
written, “This Bible was King Charles the First’s, Seine water, and has continued clear sine: > tubes have 
afterwards it was my grandfather's, Parrick Youngs, been inserted in the aperture.— Constitut 7 onnel. 
Esq., who was library keeper to his Majesty, now Statistics of the Paris Exposition. — The Presse 
given to the church at Broomfield by me, Sarah | @stimaces at 2,500,000F. the expenses of t. h e manufac- 
Atwood, August 4th, 1723.” The Bible is perfect, turers in depositing their specimens at the » Exposition. 
but there is no signature to sheet I, the pages run On the other hand,the amount of busine ss transacted 
from 84 to 87, there being no 85 and 86. I do not there is estimated at 100,000,000f. which a:t an average 
find the book mentioned in Morant’s History of Essex | Profit at ten per cent. would give ari amount of 
or any modern publication, and I think it is a relic 10,000,000f. to 3,900 personswho haves ¢ nt specimens 
little known. there. Supposing that the 300,000 «st rangers who 
have visited the capital expend 15f.ad a y, that would 
produce a sum of 90,000,000f. whi ich, added to 
100,000,000 of purchases, would prot lace a cireula- 
tion of capital to the amount of 20 0 ,000,000f. in 
two months. This demonstrates the ad v antage which 
these expositions procure for the city o f Paris every 
five years. —Times. 





The following Periodical Works, for Juvy. 1844, will be 
published by CHARLES KNIGHT & Co. 


LD ENGLAND. Part VII., with a Coloured 

Engraving of Methley Hall. Price 1s. 6d. Published also 

in Weekly Numbers, at 3d. The Coloured Engraving asa Syp. 
PLEMENTARY NuMBER, price 6d. 

THE PICTORIAL SUNDAY BOOK, Part VIL, with 
Coloured Map, price Is. 6d. Published also in Weekly Numbers 
at3d. The Coloured Map, and a sheet of letter-press descrip. 
tive of the Geography of the Holy Land as a Supplementary 
Number, price 6d. 

— MAGAZINE, Part XLII. of the New Series, 
price 6d. 

THE PICTORIAL MUSEUM of ANIMATED NATURE, 
Part XIX. pricels. Published also in Weekly Numbers, price 3d, 

THE LIBRARY for the TIMES. OUR INDIAN 
EMPIRE. By C. MacFartane. Vol. II., Part L., price 2s. 6d, 

THE COMPLETE CONCORDANCE TO SHAKSPERE: 
being aVerval Index to all the Passages in the Dramatic Works 
of the Poet, By M art lil, The Con. 


RE-ISSUE IN MONTHLY VOLUMES, OR SECTIONS, OF 
COMPLETED WORKS. 

THE PENNY CYCLOPEDIA. A Monthly Volume, at 
Six Shillings. Completed in 27 Volumes, in March, 1846. 

THE PENNY MAGAZINE. Ist Series. A Monthly 
Volume, at Four Shillings. Completed, in 9 Volumes, in Oc- 
tober, 1844. 

THE PICTORIAL EDITION OF SHAKSPERE, in- 
cluding the Biography. A Monthly Section, at Six Shillings. 
Completed, in 21 Monthly Parts, in September. 1845. 

THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, to the 
conclusion of the reign of George II. A Monthly Section, at 
Six Sbillinss. Completed, in 15 Monthly Parts, in March, 1945. 

THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, during 
the reign of George III. A Monthly Section, at six Shillings. 
Completed, in 12 Monthly Parts, in December, 1844. 

LONDON. A Monthly Section, at Four Shillings and Six- 
pence. Completed, in 12 Monthly Parts, in April, 1845. 

22, Ludgate-street, June 22, 1844. 


LIVES OF MARINERS ASSURED, 


CHILLES BRITISH and FOREIGN LIFE 
ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 46, Moorgate-street. 

Loans granted to Policy Holders. 

Every description of Life Assurance may be effected. upon § 
moderate scale of premium, either with or without participauion 
in_ profits. - 

Endowments for Children or Widows, and immediate or de- 
ferred Annuities. granted upon fair and equitable terms. |. 

Loans may be obtained on personal or other security by indi- 
viduals Assuring their lives with this Association. 

Risks thre s the Us es of Master Mariners and Passage 

, eit the whole term of life. or for the " 
eee EDWARD GILBERTSON, Secretary. 





Prospectuses, and every other information, may be obtained 
y 


ing at the Offices, 46, Moorgate-street, City. 





Emanuel Silva, Esq. 
Sir Walter Geo. Stirling, 
Wm. Thompson, Esq. Al 


Pact Matrand Cornutt, Lonpon. 
Henry Alexander, Esq. heffield Neave, Esq. 
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Boyce Combe, Esq. Robert Saunders, 

James Wm. Freshtield, Esq. 

Sir I. L. Goldsmid, Bart. F.R.S. 

John Hodgson, Esq. 

Boyd Miller, Esq. _ | Benjamin G. Windus, Esq. 

Established 1503, ath 
For FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE, and ANNUITIES, and the 


PURCHASE of REVERSIONS and LIFE CONT INGENCIES. 
CAPITAL, ONE MILLION STERLING. tof 

The whole paid up and invested, and entirely independen| 
the amount of premiums received. . ther 
Rats and Conditions of Fire and Life Insurance, or = ef 
information. may be obtained at tie Offices in London. an bn 

the Company's Agents in the Country; and where Agents @ 
not appointed, persons in active life, and desirous of the ®P- 


. paid on or before the 


Bart. 
d. M.P. 

Harrow Church.—A correspondent has requested 
us to notify a theft which has occurred within the 
last few days at Harrow Church, upon the chance 
that publicity may cause justice to be done, and 
shame the offender from the exhibition of his pillage. 
Our correspondent states, that he visited Harrow 
Church about a fortnight ago, and made a rubbing of 
the following brass 


“ Pray for the soulys of Tjhomas Downer Ar.... 
& hys wyfys the whiche Thomas dyed t.... 
decémbre y® yere ofot Lord|M.y11, on whos soulys” 











To CorresPonDENTS.—We know of no m ev rards to which 
“An Amateur Mechanic’ would be entitle 1 under any cir- 
cumstances; and we recommend him to a pply at once to 
some distinguished scientific man, who wi} 1, po doubt, save 
him from all further anxiety. 


pointment, may apply to the Secretary. 
Fire Policies due at Midsummer must be 


9th of July. 
By order of the Board, 
JOHN CHARLES DENHAM, 


Secretary. 
London, June, 1844. . 
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Faity, ENDOWMENT SOCIETY, LIFE 
ASSURANCE and ANNUITY OFFICE 
12, a — London. 


Bayl "Director H. E.1.C., Chairman. 
William oa eFoyn Pallet in Denn meee 5. i 
nry Bowden 


He <a William Prinsep, Esa. 
Pinte ter, Joshua Walker, Es 
Robert race Ei Esq. ie 1%, | Major Willock, K-L.S. 
ten, irect. 
Elliot Macnaghten. 9 APITAL, 500,000. 


The objects of Life Assurance may be accomplished at this 
Office on terms as low as is consistent with security. 
Examples of Life Assurance for \00!. 
Age. 30 40 | 50 | 60 


Annual | £. s. d.| £. 8. d. | £. 8. d. | £ s. d. 
Premium.-| 2471303) 449) 625 
Endowments for future and ce children, and Annuities 
ofall kinds are granted by this Soc 
The usual commission allowed to > Solicitors and others, and 
sl. per cent. extra on the first premium. 
JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


ELICAN LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICES, 
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William Davis, Esq. Georse Shum Storey, Esq. 
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J. A. Gordon, Esq. M.D. F.R.S. hiennee Whiting, Esq. 

The Plan of this Office will be found to comprise all the Solid 
Advantages of Life Assurance. 

Persons have the option of insuring mpen the Return or Non- 
Return Systems: and the Tables have been framed to suit the 

convenience of all part 

The Rates have oats been reduced agreeably to the most 

approved calculations; they are also permed by the experi- 

ence of the Office during Fo orty Years, and are as low as consistent 
with safety ; those adapted to the RETURN SYSTEM entitle 
its assur to an equitable participation in the surplus premium, 
according to the plan detailed in the Company's prospectus. 

The Assured under both Systems will possess the guarantee of 
alarge PaAtp-upP Capital, and the further security of a respon- 
sible body of * ggeaaas without being exposed to the liabili- 
ties of partners 

Policies are a on liberal terms when the object of an 
assurance is effected ;—or, loans will be granted thereon to the 
extent of five-sixths of such purchase-money. 

Prospectuses and every information obtained on application at 
the Offices as above, or to the Agents of the Company appointe 
in every City and principal Town in the Kingdom. 

R. TUCKER, Secretary. 


be DISSENTERS’ and GENERAL LIFE 
and FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY. Instituted 1837. 
Empowered by Special Act of “gg ey 3 Vict. c. 20., 62, King 
Wiliamaatreet ake 2 Bridge, London 3 21, St. David-street 
King-street. Queen-square, rl and St 
—— eval, Plain, Norwich.—Capital, One Million. 


Trustees and Directors. 
George Bousfield, fee. homas Piper, Esq. 
Thomas Challis, Esq. & Ald. | Thomas B. Simps 
Peter Ellis, Esq. E 
Joseph Fletcher, Esq. 


"sq. 

Charles Hindley, Esq. M.P. Edward Wilson, Esq. 

On the return of the Midsummer Quarter, the Directors be 
to remind their Friends and the Public, that in the FIF 
DEPARTMENT they receive risks of all descriptions, eales 
Chapels, School-Rooms, Mills. Goods and Shipping in Dock, 
Farming Stock, &c., at the same reduced rates as other respec t. 
able Companies, and make no charge for Fire Poltcics spepeneewed 
from other Offices; and in the LIFE DE PARTMENT they con- 
tinue to transact all business relating to Mien Assurances, 
Annuities, and Family Endowments, upon the most liberal 
terms consistent with sound principles and public security. 

Loans also are granted on equitable terms to life assurers on 
life interests, or satisfactory personal securities. 

To all Agents, Solicitors, Auctioneers, and a liberal 
allowances will be made. By order of the Boa 


THOMAS PRICE, Secretary. 


SYLUM FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
LiFe OFFICE, 70, Cornhill, and 5, Waterloo-place, 
London Established in is24. 

















Directors. 
The Honourable William Fraser, Chairman. 
Major-General Sir James Law Lushin ton, G.C.B, Dep. Chairman, 
4. Harvey Astell, Esq. C. W. Hallett, Esq. 
J. Clarmont Whiteman, Esq. Foster Rey nolds, a 
Geo. Palmer, jun. E homas Fenn, 
W. Edmund Mecvsea, ttee. G. Farren, Esq. Resident Director. 
Medical Officersin Londan. 
R. Ferguson, M.D. 9, Queen-street, May-fair 
J, Forbes, M.D. F.R.S. 12, Old Burlington- street. 
T. Callaway, Esq. Wellington-street, Southwark. 


Persons suffering from Chronic Disease or irregu- 


larity of form, in pregnancy, or Ne Goi are insured at propor- 
tionate rates. the ASYLU heing e ‘ompany which originally 
(in 1824) extended the benefits of life insurance to such cases. 


RENEWABLE TERM INSURANCES for HEALTHY LIVES. 


The advantages of a whole life policy are secured by the | 


smallest necessary outlay in the first instance,—the contract 


ing continued year by year, whatever the future health of | 


the assured (after the primary examination), at a stipulated 
slight increase of premium, little exceeding the price of an or- 
dinary term insurance, up to the age of 70, when the rate remains 
stationary. 

Extracts from RENEWABLE TERM rates for select lives. 
Ace| ist yr.| 2ndyr.| 3rdyr.| 4th yr.| 5th yr.| 6th yr.| 7th yr. 
O11 6 ati 7 WNT MI) 8 911 9 7/110 5J1 NN 4 

Extracts from the EVEN RATES for select lives. 

Acr.| 2 | 3 | 40 | 50 | 6 | 70 | 80 














Prem. 111912 2 012171142 016109! 10 18 6119 1 8 
ALTERNATIVE. 





Two-thirds, only. of the even rates, whether for select or | 


diseased lives, or for the risks of foreign climates, may be paid 
down, and the balance, with interest at 4 per cent. deducted 
from sum assured. 
FOREIGN, and MILITARY and NAVAL INSURANCE. 
Distinct classifications of places, according to salubrity of 
ernares a specific price for any particular place, or for a voyage 
we 
v whose destinations are not known, covered to all parts 
the world at a small but fixed extra rate of premium. 


GEO FARREN, Resident Director. 





ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Trustees. 

Sir Jas.Duke.Ald. M.P.Chairman. | Benj. Hawes, Esq. Dep. Chairman. 
Benj. Barnard, Esq. Charles Baldwin, Esq. 

Peculiar advantages are offered by this Company. us— 

Parties assuring the lives of others may make their policies 
secure, notwithstanding the life assured may go out of the limits 
of Europe, without the necessary permission of the Directors 
having been previously obtained. 

Credit of half the premiums for the first five years allowed on 
policies effected for the whote term of life. 

On policies of five years’ standing, half the amount paid, after 
) first year’s premium, may be borrowed thereon by the 

ssure 

Advances made to Assurers on real or undoubted personal 
security, for terms of years, re-payable by instalments. 

Attention is particularly requested to the detailed prospectuses 
of the Company. which may be obtained at the Office, 18, King 
William-street, City, or by letter, addressed to the Secretary. 

WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 


HE PLANET VENUS.—The Phases of this 
heautiful Planet may a p distinctly seen with DAVIS'S 
RECONNOITERING TEL ‘OPE, fitted up with an Astrono- 
mical Kye-piece and Stand. The Ring of Saturn and the Belts 
of Jupiter are likewise well defined with it. Packed in a square 
case, about 3inches by 24. price 3/. The Instrument, without 
the accessories. as usual. 35s., or sent through ~ post for 36s. 
To be had of the maker, J. Davis, Optician, Derby 


MESSRS. COPELAND & GARRETT beg 

spectfully to acquaint the Nobility and Gentry that 
having comeneien the entrance of their premises at 37, Lincoln's- 
inn-fields, they now solicit an inspection of a very superior and 
extensive STOCK of DINNER, Dessert, Breakfast, Tea, Coffee, 
and Toilet SERVICES, of entirely new and elegant designs ; 
together with a large assortment of ornamental porcelain an 
richly cut and plain glass, which they offer at a discount of 20 
per cent. forcash. N.B. Copeland & Garrett beg to state that 
any pattern ever made by thomesives or their predecessors can 
always be matched.—37, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, and 5, Portugal- 
street. 


CHOICE FLOWERS AND PLANTS IN POTS. 
UMEFHRETSS SOLUBLE COMPOUND. 


ains occasionally dissolved in the water used 
with Plants (prolase a vigorous growth and splendid flowers. If 
what is called a * Liquid Guano’ is desired, a superior article is 
obtained at half the usual cost, by dissolving ALF a Bortie 
of this powder in a quart of wafer, and using a table-spoonful to a 
Feadine watering flower-beds. Sold in Bottles, \s. 9d, each, by the 
ane Chemists and Seedsmen. Agents, Davy, MACKMURDO, 
Co, 100, Upper Thames-street, London. 

THE ESTABLISHED TEA MARKET, upon 
UDGATE-AILL., | No. 8, SIDNEY & HALL. Proprietors. 

A further FALL of TWOPEN ce x at per Pound 














upon TRAS and 

We have this day 1 LOWERED U OFFEES Twopence To Four- 
PENCE PER POUND, in consequence of the reduced duties upon 
Foreign Coffees coming into operation. In the sale of the finest 
qualities of Coffees we have long stood pre-eminent as the largest 
purchasers in the Port of neon my We are now enabled to quote 
the very choicest quality at a price attainable by all classes of society. 

BLACK TEAS.—Upon all Black Teas we have lowered the 
prices TWOPENCE per pound, and on the Finest Qualities 


FOURPENCE. 
The Tea Market, | edente-bill, No. 
June 8, 1844. DNEY & HALL, —_—— 
MPORTANT TO SRAVERGED BY SEA, 
THERS AND OTHERS.—PIGOTT’S New Patent 
LIPE-PRESERVERS, conveniently adapted to articles of dress 
for both sexes. so as to be worn with ordinary clothing un- 
observed, and ready for any emergency. Monatactere d for the 
Proprietor ; and sold wholesale 7 E. Granville & Co. (Manu- 
facturers of the Patent Elastic Wove India-rubber Cloth for 
Trowsers). No. 132, Cheapside ; and retail by S. W. Silver & Co. 
No. 66, Cornhill, and St. George’s Crescent, Liverpool. 


ECONOMY, CLEANLINESS, CONVENIENCE, & DESPATCH. 
HE GAS KETTLE, for BOILING WATER, 
WARMING Ws K. and STEAMING EGGS in SIX 
MINUTES, at an EXPENSE of LESS than a FARTHING.— 
Nothing can be more valuable or useful than this instrument, 
especially during the Summer Season, when to light a fire for the 
purpose only of boiling water is eecoeingy | inconvenient, and 
sevy oxtene agant; withthe GAS KETTLE sufficient water may 
oiled for a large err wemeut smoke or smell, at an ex- 
pense of LFss THAN ART It may be seen in constant 
action at the LIGHT HOUSE, 201, STRAND. and will be sent 
to any address on receipt of a Post-office order, payable to 
JONES & CO. Ono quart, 2is.; twoquarts 30¢.; one gallon. 40s. 
The Cnaenes ond o ool Manufactory for the - a Instantaneous 
Lights. T HOUSE, 201, Strand 


EW PATEN TS.—BROCKEDON'S 
IMPROVED STOPPERS.—This important Invention. a 
Substitute for Corks and Bonas, has. by new and great Im- 
provements, become a pure, imperishable, and perfect. means 
of preserving, for any length of time, Wine, Beer, Spirits. &c. 
They are cheap and easily applied, and the appearance which 
they now have of fine Cork has removed the inte against 
— former dark colour. en DEC “ANTER. Ss ERS, to 
Wine which is in aily use in_ perfect condition.— 
MAC INTOSH & Co. s Walbrook, London, and 22, York- 
A, Manchester. 


OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
SNUFFING.—KEMPTON’S PATENT.—These candles 
are greatly improved, and do not yo orgy snuffing; they burn 
longer and are cheaper than any other candle; the flame ig 
steady and brilliant. No metallic or Soisterions matter is used 
in the manufacture. Price 84. per lb. So me y G. E. Parish, 
agent for cnpereien. We Bread- ree ‘ens by all Grocers 
and Oilmen ; and a , Ola B Christ- 
charch, Surrey. 


ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brush 

has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
Selslene of the teeth, and cleaning them in the = effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose— n improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a 




















| third part of the woul time, and incapable of inj uring the finest 


nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh 
Brushes, of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
brusbes, which act in the most surprising and successful manner. 
The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable pro- 
perties of absorption, vitality. and durability, by means of direct 
Importations, dispensing with all interme jate parties’ profits 
and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of a genuine 
Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE’S Sole ~~ 
130 B ford-street, one door from _Holles-street. 

Caution—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’ 's,"" adopted 

by some houses. 





TO ARTISTS, AMATEURS, ETC. 


J OLFF & SON’S CRETA LAZVIS, or PER- 
MANENT DRAWING CHALK, in various Colours. 

E. Woirr & Son beg to apprise Artists and Amateurs that 
they have, by the introduction of great improvements in their 
c RE ‘TA LAGVIS, enabled it to be used the same as the ordinary 
pencil; and effects can now be produced equal to water-colour 
drawings, without the use of water or any other fluid, the various 
colours blending together with perfect harmon , beauty, and 
richness, It can be cut to a fine point. and is t lus capable of 
giving a very delicate outline. For sketching from nature, the 
great advantages resulting from the adoption of the CRETA 
LEVIS mast be obvious, as without the use of water, palette, 
brushes, &c. all the persons | base | can he obtained with a truth- 
fulness that cannot be surp - To be had of all respectable 
Stationers, and of the Menufacturers, h.. “the following prices :— 

Leather box, containing a set of + 


_ - _ 24 > 





In sets as above, without box, at per doz. 
Lake and Cobalt.....se0+evee + 125 


*.* May be had also in Crayons without cedar, in sets as 
above, at 6s. per dozen, box included. 

“ Creta Levis,— We have inspected an invention of Messrs. 
Wolff & Son. Creta Levis are permanent coloured Crayons, of 
nearly every hue and tint, differing essentially from those in 
general use, inasmuch as they do not cast off, and are clearer 
than chalk, retaining at the same time much softness and deli- 
cacy. We think they would be found useful to the sketcher, as 
they are portable, not easily injured, and can be used upon 
white or tinted paper. We can recommend them, especially to 
ladies, as we have seldom seen more charming specimens of 
flower-drawing than those produced by the Creta Levis: the 
blue, generally so coarse in chalk, was singularly clear, and 
many of the landscapes and heads submitted for our inspection 
yey that Mr. Wolff has made a valuable discovery.""—Lon 

’ nton,. 

Instructions for Use.—To produce the delicate shades, the chalk 
must be cut to a fine point, and worked very lightly on the 
Raver, blending the colours until the required tint be obtained. 

he deep shades merely require a broader point and pn 
preseare. ° Bristol Board, Crayon Paper, or, in fact, any pape’ 

fine even gurface, but not glazed, are well adapted for 


ith a 
the CREA Li ey 

Wo ber to recommend their pouiptavented 
SKE" va HING PENe: ILS, or Fovmenent Black Cha 

B B, Very black, for foreground; NB, Middle tint; ‘iN Neutral 
tint, for distance. Price 6s. per 

hese Pencils are peculiarly edagted for sketching heads and 

landscapes, and are capable of Revive aus a beautiful «ffect with 
very little labour. Having an adhesive quality, the drawings may 
be transmitted without fear of injury 

*,* Wolff & Son are desirous of opening an Agency with re- 
spectable Country Booksellers and Stationers for the sale of the 

ove.—Manufactory, 23. Church-street. Spitalfields, London. 


EVILLE ORANGE JELLY.-_This preparation 
is confidently offered as a far snpeeion conserve to Orange 
Marmalade, possessing all the valuable qualities of the Marma- 
lade, but free from the Peat and pith of the fruit; being made 
from the finest part of the flesh and juice of the Orange only, 
and thereby rendered of superior flavour and perfectly digestible. 
For Invalids and C hildren, and all domestic or medicinal pur- 
poses, it "> be found a sweetmeat at once pleasant and whole- 
some. as been strongly recommended by some of the most 
eminent Medical Men; and the Royal Medico. Botanical Society 
of London have testified their approval of its composition. The 
following is an extract from the Secretary's letter:—“ Your 
Seville Orange Jelly received the warm approbation of the 
President, Karl Stanhope, and the Members present.’ 
cbrepared only by JOHN CASTELL, Wholesale and Retail 
Confectioner, 44 and 45, Princes-street, Leicester-square, Lon- 
don, at ifd. per pound. ‘To be had also of Messrs. Furness, 
Soho Bazaar. 


OWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL DEN- 
TIFRICE, patronized by Her Majesty, H.R.H. Prince 

Albert, the Royal Family, and the several Courts of Europe.— 
A FRAGRANT WHITE POWDRR, prepared from Oriental Herbs of 
inestimable virtue, for strengthening, preserving, and cleansing the 
teeth. It eradicates the factitious formation of tartar, and bs the 
removal of that extraneous substance lends a salutary growth and 
freshness to the gums. It removes from the surface of the teeth the 
spots of incipient decay, polishes and preserves the Enamel, = 
stituting for discolour an’ the aspect of impurity, the m 
and pearl-like whiteness: while, from its salubrious and disinfecting 
qualities, it gives sweetness and perfume to the breath, bestowing at 
once cleanliness and the appearance and reality of health. Price 
2s. 9d. per box, duty included. 

CAUTION.—To protect the Public from Fraud, the Hon. Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty's Stamps have authorized the Proprietors’ 
senna to be engraved on the Government Stamp, thus— 

ROW we D & SON, 20, Harton GaRDEN, 
hich is affixed to each Box. 


ROWLAND KALYDOR.—This elegant and 
fragrant Preparation thoroughly eradicates all Pimples, Spots, 
Redness, Tan, Freckles, and other Defects of the Skin. It imparts a 
youthful roseate hue to the Complerion, and renders the 
Hands, and Neck delicately fair, soft, and smooth. Price 4s. 6d. 

8s. 6d. per bottle, duty included. 

CAUTION, —Each genuine bottle has the words “ ROWLAND'S 
KALYDOR” printed on the wrapper. The Government Stamp, 
as on the ODONTO, is affixed to each bottle. Be sure to ask for 

* ROWLAND’S Articles.” Sold by them and by Chemists and 
Perfumers, 


*.* All others are FRAUDULENT COUNTERFEITS !!! 


Removed from Birminghom, to 19, Berners-street, Oxford-street 














Just published, the Thirteenth Edition, price 2s. 6d.; free by 
post, 


HESILENT FRIEND< on NERVOUS DEBI- 
LITY, CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS, &c. By R, and 
L. PERRY & Co., Surgeons, London. Published by the Authors, 
and et at their residence ; ; also by Strange. 21, Paternoster-row; 
Noble, 109, Chancery-lane; Crocker, }, Milford- lane, Strand; 
Ward, 103, Strand (opposite Exeter Hall); Gorden. 146, Leaden- 
hall-street; Purkiss, Compton-street, S oho; W Wilson, 338, Ox- 
ford-street (two doors from Argyll-street), London. The Cordial 
Balm of Syriacum isa stimulant and renovator in all Spasmodic 
complaints. Nervous Debility, Indigestion, Asthma, and Con- 
sumption, are gradually and imperceptibly removed by its use, 
and the whole system restored to D, pealthy state of organiza- 
tion. Sold in bottles, price lis. and 33%. Perry's Purifying 
Specific Pills have long been used as the most certain remedy 
for Scorbutic Complaints of every description, Eruptions of the 
Skin, Pimples on the Face, and other eae, affections 
the result of an impure state of the blood hese pills are per- 
fectly free from mercury and other _- A. drugs, and may 
be taken with safety without interference with, or loss of time 
from business, and can be relied “7 in every instance. Sol 
in hee at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and Ils., by all Medicine Venders. 
essrs. Perry & Co. may be poe Ae daily at their resi- 
gence. 19, Berners-street, Ox app cnet, from 11 till 2, from 
till 8. On Sunday, from 10 till 12 
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THE ATHENEZUM 


[June 22 





WE WHITE "LADY “AND UNDINE. 


‘Translated from the German. 
William Pickering, Publisher, Piccadilly. 


Just a post . = silty me 6s. 





L Y, 
DURING THE LONG VACATION. 
_, London; C. Mitchell, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street ; and all 











w ready, with Plates, post 8vo. 
ECOLLEC TIONS. of ‘NAPOLEON at ST. 
JELENA, during o Chest Three Years of his Casticlty, 
inctagie his Residence Father's house (* The Briars’) 
y Mrs. BELL (la ‘ s ELIZABETH BaLcomBe). 
John Murray, Al).emarle-street. 





Next week, with Portraits and Views, 3 vols, & 
HE LIFE of D CHANCELLOR 
ELDON, from matefials furnished by Lorp Etpon's 
FaMILyY; including his Correspondence. ana Selections from 
the Anecpote Book, written by Himself. 
By HOR ACE TWISS, Esq.. one of Her Majesty's Counsel. 
Jobe Murray, “Albemarle-street. 
s day is published, price 1 
EMARKS« on SIR CEARLES METCALFE'S 
coves NMENT of CANA 
By sr eg of the PROVINCIAL pant IAMENT. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 
On Mondav next will be publisbed, the Prize Comedy of 
UID PRO QUO; or, Tut Day or Dupes. 
Pe a gy at the Theatre Royal, Haymarket. Price 2s. 6d. 
To had at the Notional Acting Drama Office, 19, Suffolk- 
street, ‘Pat Mall; at the Box Office of the Theatre; and at all 
respectable eee Hooksett. 
4mo. price 2: 
ERCY’S "RELIQUES » of ‘ANCIENT ENG- 
LISH POETRY. ‘To be completed in 3vols. Vol. I. will 
be published on the Ist of July. 


hiso, 
1. Mr. Serjeant Talfourd’s Tragedies. 24mo. 2s. 6d. 
2. Taylor's Philip Van Artevelde, 24mo. 2s. 6d. 
3. Leigh Hunt’s Poetical Works. 24mo. 2s. 6d. 
4. Barry Cornwall's Songs. 24mo. 2s. 6d. 


Edward Moxon, 44. Dover-street. 











In 3 vols. price 31s. 6d. cloth net 
DLEP IDDLETON; a Tale 
ADY GEORGIANA FULLERTO N. 
walt tale that aS powerful and really thrillingly affecting | 

Titing.” t. 

“There are admirable descriptions of scenery in this tale. | 
and homely toners of character, now and then, that have the 
vigour of Crabbe.""— Examiner, 

Ed ws ard Moxon, 44, eet 
Second Edition, Pek &s hoar 
IFE IN THE SICK-ROOM: ESSAYS. 
AN INVALID. 

“The character of , % book is of the lo t kind. The 

in the same 


reader will not often find more variety = 
space, more purity of meatieeat, mong. levatian af thought, 
The boo! ould be purchased b: 





than in this little volume. 





all who are sick for its congeniality wit& their state. and by a 1) 
who are well, that when they hecome otherwise the remem- 
brance of it may cheer them in their altered condition.’ 
Atheneum, 
Edward Moxon, 41, Doverssteret | 


Just published, demvy 8vo. clot 
OTANY of the ENV TRONS: “of CHEL- | 
TENHAM ; comprehending a Classified Arrangement of | 

the Indigenous Flowers and he erns of the Cotteswold Hills and | 
the Vale of Gloncester witht cna of the various Plants. | on 





y JAMES BU SOHA 
D. Bogue, Fleetntreet; and H. eae. ‘Montpellier Library, | 
Cheltenbam. | 
Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 24s. cloth, 
HE MEMOIRS of the Conquistador BERNAL | 
DEAZ PEL CASTILLO, written by himself; containing | 
a True and Full Account of the perery, and Co ‘onquest of | 
MEXICO and NEW SPAIN. Translated from the original 
Spanish by JOHN INGRAM LOCKHART, F.R.A.S., author of 
* Attica and Athens.’ 
London: J. Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, ABBOTSFORD EDITION. 
IFTY-SIX PARTS of this Illustrated Issue are 


now published. containing Firty-six Steel, and Ning 
Hounprepv Wood Engravings. 
Part 57, which Sok ge KENILWORTH, will appear this 


day (June 22). 
«IE, IIL, 1V , handsomely done up in crimson 
are to, he’ had of "ait Booksellers. 
wae ll, ; Houlston & Stoneman, London. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT'S POETRY, NEW EDITION, 
UST Completed, in 6 vom ‘Small Octavo, with 
Twecve Plates, all after T 


SIR WALTER SCOTT'S POETRY, 


Price 1. oth. 
Uniform wih the W AV neey Nov ELS in 5 


U Vols., LIFE 
OF NAPOLEON, oes. TALES OF AG RANDFATHER, 
a Vee. relly Small O. 


Jadell, 1, Edinburgh ~— & Stoneman, London. _ 
NEW EDITIONS, 
HE COOK’S ORACLE. 5s. 6d. 
“* We venture to prophesy that the ‘ Cook’ 's Oracle’ will 
be need as the English Institute of Cookery.""— Edinburgh 


a DALGATRNS’ COOKERY. 6s. 


This Volume contains a Complete System of Practical Cookery, 
crete ead adapted to the purposes of every-day life. 
adell, Edinburgh; Houlston & Stoneman, London. _ 




















Just published b Lovgmas 3 & Ce. London ; 
m. Curry & Co. Dublin; & Co. Edinbureh 
HE SPELLING - BOOK SUPERSED DED; 
or,a New and Easy Method 
Pesning, Prosunciation, tnd *Etym ok sliay of ail the Speiting, 
Words in the English Language; Sreeatf an Appendix. containing 
eee collection of Proverbs. §ixth Edition, enlarged, price 


An Introduction to Geography and History ; with 
ve poofal Maes ana a Uinstretions. Third Edition, price 1s. 
ve n 


), and are now stereot; 





tion: t i 
“the author. Professor SU LLIV: pa the Tesh Nations! Educw. 


Now ready at all the Libraries. i in 3 vols. 
GECOND EDITION of ‘CONIN GSBY; 
Or, THE NEW PEESH ATION. P 

By B. DISRAELI, Esq. M 

“In whatever paint of view we Grapes this work, it com- 
mands unmixed admiration. It is admirable as a novel of real 
life—as a picture of English society—as an exposition of political 
parties and principles—as agallery of living portraits. In each 
of these aspects it exhibits great talent ; but it is in its rare com- 
bination of them all that it Sotarees e highest praise. an 
of the’characters are ich no person acquainted wit 
the circles in weed the originals mare, can fail to detect. Lord 

an , who writes ‘slashing’ 
articles in ‘the Review Rilhank, the Cotton Lord—Sidonia, the 
great Jew capitalist, who bolds all the courts of Europe in his 
cheque-book—Henry Sidney, Buckhurst, Vere, the companions 
of Coningshy at Eron—Lucian Gay. the mimic and table wit— 
none of them can be mistaken, There are also passages of high 
poetical beauty in this novel. The love of Coningshy for Edith 
is full of pathos and fresh-heartedness. e recommendation 
of such a novel to our readers — es a work of supererogation. 
Everybody will read it.""—Court J 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, “G reat Marlborough eet 
Now <CHION 8vo. with Portrait, Ni bound 
ARCHIO NESS OF LO DONDERRY'S 
ARRATIVE OF HER. aa 
TO THE COURTS OF VIENNA, AvsTRI A, 
saa cee NAPLES, & 
Also, just published 

MEMOIRS OF A BABYLONIAN PRINCESS, MARIA 
THERESA ASMAR, Daughter of Emir. Abdallah Asmar. 
Written by Herself, ‘and translated into English. Dedicated, 
by permission, to her Molenty the Queen Dowager. 2 vols. 
small avo. with Portrait, 21s. bound. 

Henry C otburn. Publisher, 1 13. Great Marlborcuzh-street. 
‘o be had of all Booksellers. 
ORKS" by THOMAS CAMPBELL, 
Author of ‘ The Pleasures of Hope,” &c. 

1. LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH. 2 vols. 8vo. with 
Plates. 31s. 6d. hound. 

2. THE LIFE AND TIMES OF PETRARCH; with 
Notices of Boccacio and his Illustrious Contemporaries. Second 
and Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, &c. 16s. bound, 

3. FREDERICK THE GREAT; his an and Times. 
Edited, with an Historical Introduction, by Mr. C ew 











Just THMET price 5s. cloth boards, 
HE ARITHMETIC of ANNUITIES ana 
LIFE ASSURANCE, or COMPOUN ) 

hm hg explaizing the Value of Annui 

gent on One or Two Lives, and the Va 

Single and Annual Payments, and comprehending the Vv Shaos af 

pf os, Funan. Erconeiés. — tee Bek —~ id Some, in Pose 

ation, Immedia erred, or 
illustrated Aye and Famili iar FPumples. i 
By EDWARD BAY 

Actuary of the Anchor Life , 2 Company. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 


MR. READE’S WORKS. 
in Six Cantos, with Classical 
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The Deluge; a Dramatic Poem. 
Catiline ; an Historical Tragedy. 
The Drama of a Life. 

A Record of the Pyramids, 


Sacred Poems, from the Old Testament. (2nd edit, ) 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers. Conduit-street. 


es pes 7 thy FROM — 
1 folio. price 20s. sew 
DIOMATICAL, SENTENCES te the ENG. 

LISH, HINDOOSTANEE, GOOZRATEE, and PERSIAN 
LAN UAGES. In Six Parts. 

Introductory Phrases. 2. Military Phrases. 3. Judicial 
regen 4. Mercantile Phrases. 5. Medical Phrases. 6. Mis. 
cellaneous Phrases. 

By DOSSABHAEE SORABJEE, Moonshee. 
London: Smith, Elder & Coa. 65, Cornhill. 


TO FRENCH TOURISTS. 
royal I&mo. with 3 Maps. 4s. half-hound, 

HE NEW FRENCH MANUAL, and TRA- 
VELLER’'S COMPANION: containing an Introduction 
to French Pronunciation ;—a copions Sequueeer 1—2 Selection 
of Phrases ;—a soo of Conversations on Tours through trance, 
Holland Belgium, Germany, and Switzerland—with a Descrip- 

tion of the Public ene. Institutions. Curiosities, Manne: 
and Amusements of the French Capital &c. ;—also Models o 











and © *heaper Edition, comprised in 2 vols. 2\*. bound, 
— Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


IE QUARTERLY REVIEW,No.CXLVIL,, 
— be published on WEDNESDAY, the 26th. 
Contents, 
. BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
If. SHUTTLEWORTH’S PHONICS 
Ill. FORBES’ TRAVELS THROUGA THE ALPS. 
1V. TWISS’ LIFE OF LORD ELDON. 
V. REBECCA. 
VI. SCHISM IN THE PAPACY. 
Vil. ILLUSTRATED WORKS, 
VIII. THR AMBER-WITCH. 
IX. RAILWAY LEGISLATION. 
John Murray, Alhbemarle-street. 


[RE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—*“ The 

New Number of THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW 
| (No, 80) contains a full prevestion of excellent and interesting 
Articles. It opens with a Review of the Political Career of 
Sir James Graham, in which the moral otaniticn ores charac- 
ter are exposed with an able and unsparing hand. We hardly 








} | remember so keen and complete a dissection of a public man. 


ant suggestions in the Article on Mechanics’ Institutions, for 
the improvement of those bodies, are sound and practical. and 
we hope will receive full consideration. Liebig’s * Agricultural 
Chemistry’ is the subject of an interesting paper; and there is 
an able Article on ‘ City Administration,’ in reply ta the attacks 
the previous Articles on the same subject which have excited 
80 Leal attention. The last Article in the Number, on ‘ The 
‘urrency Question," is the most important ofall. [tis not too 
mace to say that it is equal in ability to any thing that has yet 
been written on the same subject; and even without a well- 
known signature (‘A."), it wan = beeasily recognized as coming 
from the first logician of the day.”— Morning Chronicle, June 10. 
Samuel Clarke, ‘is, Pall Mall East. 
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I. 
EVA: AND OTHER POEMS. 
By SIR E. BULWER LYTTON, Bart. 


Il. 
SACRED POEMS. 
y SIR ROBERT GRANT. 
With an tntveduntions by the Right i. - LORD GLENELG. 
1It. 
RECORDS OF SCENERY, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By the Hon. JULIA AUGUSTA MAYNARD, 
Iv. 
THE TWO DESTINIES. 
By SIR HASTINGS DOYLE, Bart. 


v. 
T WATCHED THE ITEAVENS. 
By the Author of ‘IX Poems by V.’ 


vi. 

one * A TRAGEDY. 
ALFIERI. 

Translated yA “ = CHILDE, Esq. 


THE a AND OTHER POEMS. 
By MISS — 


vil 
IMAGINATION, AND OTHE " POEMS. 
By Miss ——, 


POEMS WRITTEN IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 
By MISS ss TT. 


ErALY. AND OER POEMS, 
- By J. E. READE, Esq. 
xI. 
's. 6d. cloth gilt. or 3s. post free, 
THE AUTHOR'S PRINTING AN PUBLISHING 
AS 


A Guide to the Printing, Correcting, and Pablishing New Works 
Saunders & Otley, Public Library, Conduit-street. 





y Correspondence, and Directions to Travellers. To 
wh ch are’ ‘added. the Local Statistics of Paris; Tables of French 
nd Hritish Monies. Weights, and Measures: also the Popula- 
tion o the French Departments and ¢ 
the latest Authorities By G 


‘owns according to 
Seventh edition, revised. 
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GABIUEL SURENNE, F.A.S.B, 
Oliver & Boyd, Edinburzh; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London 


Just published, the 2nd edition, with 44 Woodcuts, and a 
coloured Geological Map of the British Islands, price 4s. 6d, 
A MANUAL of GEOLOGY ; with a Glossary 

and Index. 
By PROFESSOR MACGILLIVRAY, 
Marischal Colleze, Aberdeen. 

“ Asaclear, concise, and compact treatise on Geology, this 
work appears to us a masterpiece. and so delightfully amusing 
as toleare' a love of the science to those who paveeaters might 
have considered it dry and repulsive.""— Bath Her 

Adam Scott. C ‘cect eingrePineng 


COMY*.ETION OF NIEBUHR’S HISTORY OF ROME, 
This day is pablished, in 2 cule. one. Nc a Portrait of Niebuhr, 


HE HISTORY of ROM E, from the F inst 
PUNIC WAR 4 the DEATH of CONSTANTINE 
B. G. NIEBUHR 
In a Series of beaten. including an Introductory Course on 
the Sources and Study of Roman ne 
Edited by LEORHARD, SC HMITZ. P 
Forming Volumes IV. and V. of the ios History. 








ately published, 
N IEBUHR'S HISTORY of ROME, from the 
FOUNDATION OF THE CITY to the FIRST PUNIC 
WAR. 3 vols. 8vo., viz :— 

Vols. 1. & Il. Translated b Bisuop THIRLWALL and ARcH- 

pDRACON Hare. Third Edition. Each volame aoe 

Vol. III. Translated by Witiiam Situ. L.L.D., and Lroy- 

HARD SCHMITZ, Jith a copious inden (97 pages) 
tothe 3vols. $s. 6d. 

“Tt is since I saw you that I have heen devouring with the 
most intense admiration the third volume of Niebuhr. The 
clearness and comprehensiveness of all his military details is @ 
new feature in that wonderful me 9 and how inimitably beau- 
tiful is that brief account of Terni."—Dr. Arnold (Life, vol. 2.) 

Taylor & Walton, 23, ge Gower-street. 
ENGINEERING | SCHOOL cL ASS- BOOKS. 
Incr. 8vo. 49. 6d. bd. with 220 Diagrams engraved for the work, 


UCLID: S ELEMENTS of PLANE 
METRY: with EXPLANATORY, APPENDIX, and 
SUPPLEMENTA ARY PROPOSITIONS fr Exercise. Adapted 
for the Use of a or for Self. gen 
h an Loe P waritione 4h MY land Discovery,’ 
t 4 time an 7 ISCO! ‘ 
cama. The Negyoland of the Arabs,’ &c. 


“ This is the hee edition | of the Elements which has yet ap 

ared"’— Athenrum—* w , for brevity, clearness, and discern- 
ingattention tothe wants ofle arners, cannot be easily surpassed. 
— Dublin Universi'y Mag. 





Uniform with the ‘ Elements.” pric 
oO OL EY’S GEOMETRIC Sg PROPOSI- 
TIONS DEMONSTRATED; ora Sapploment to Euclid: 
being a KEY to the Exercises appended to the ee. for 
the use of Teachers and private Students. Upwards of 120 Pro- 
positions dedaced fon 5 the First Six Books of Euclid. are illus 
t 
Till be found of considerable value as an aid to teachers of 
the Mathematics.” cee Monthly Mag. 
. 8vo. price 1 
OOLEY’S FIGURES of EUCLID; being the 
Diazrams illustrating the ‘ Elements,’ with the Enuncia- 
tions, printed separately for Use in the Class-room. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 
*.* Orders received by all Booksellers. 
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